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Today’s modes, light, smart, and trim on the foot 


— flexible and comfortable as well. 


Made The Dependable Way with UNISHANK 
INSOLES, rigid heel and shank support is com- 


UNISHANK 


bined with proper forepart flexibility. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





FOR THE MILITARY) aS IT’S. 


to MILITARY 


SIDE STRAP OXFORD 


Draftees and their Lassies, the country over, are having their ideas 
of correct dress influenced by the tailored and trim of the uniform, 
especially so when the boys are home on leave. 


Gilbert stylists have interpreted this mode now in its early stages 
into the strap model illustrated above, with just enough of the smart 
tailored effect to appeal to your best customers. And it's quality 
throughout! In materials. In workmanship. 


Like the Kali-sten-iks line as a whole, this mode] will be a capital 
asset, for it will draw customers to you. The wear value will give 
them more for their money! 


THE GILBERT SHOE CO., THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


om , BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, published every Saturday by Chilton Company (Inc.). Entered as second class matter November 23, 1982 at the Post Office in Philadelphia under 
are Pe "1879. Subscription price $3.00 per year. Printed in U. 8. A. (Canadian rate $1.00 plus $0.50 for Canadian War Exchange tax—making totel of $3.50.) 
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FEET ENJOY 
YEAR-ROUND 
VACATIONS 


FELT 
SLIPPERS! 


Comfortable Felt Slippers give year-round pleasure to 
every youngster from pre-kindergarten to college age. 
After a day of school and play, tired feet welcome thor- 
ough relaxation. Doctors recommend felt for wear in 
all climates. Grown-ups know that felt allows the feet 
to breathe ... acts as an insulator so that Felt Slippers 
are warm in Winter and cool in Summer. And it is up 
to parents, who buy for their children, to see that they 
enjoy the many advantages of Felt Slippers. Soft and 


resilient, a Felt Slipper fits snugly but not tightly. Con- 
stantly priced right for volume sales, the Felt Slipper 
is a sure-selling staple. Slippers made of American Felt 
Company’s Felt have the added selling point that the 
Felt is sterilized. Smart store owners are showing Felt 
Slippers during September and getting the extra back- 
to-school business. Buy the heaviest weight you can 
.--for lasting satisfaction. 


The felt is sterilized. 


American Felt 
Company 


MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


Sales Offices at New York —Chicago — Detroit — Boston — Philadelphia — Cleveland —St. Louis —San Francisco 
Plants at Glenville, Conn., Newburgh, N.Y., Franklin, Mass., City Mills, Mass. ¢ Cutting shops at Port Chester, N. Y. and Detroit, Mich. 


PRODUCERS'OF THE FINEST QUALITY SHOE FELTS FOR UPPERS, PLATFORMS, SOLES, INSOLES, 
HEEL PADS, TONGUE LININGS, BOX TOES, FILLERS, CUSHION INSOLES, LININGS, AND DOUBLER FELTS 
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SELLING 
TILL 
DECEMBER 


AS , 


CORDUROY 
SHOES ARE THE 


comfortable still stylish shoes 


which can be worn as well as MI DDI E 


FOR WOMEN 
street shoes or as comforta- 


ble slippers. Therefore, they $900 
AIL 
will play an important part 


in your Xmas promotion. GA N G WA Y 


FOR MEN 


$949 


* AT STYLE SHOW—SEPT. 15-16 * 
WALDORF-ASTORIA Rooms 894-895 


Cambridge 


RUBBER CO? 
FACTORIES 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. TANEYTOWN, MD. ST. REMI, QUEBEC 


SALES MGR. OFFICE: BRANCH OFFICES Chicago Los Angeles 
Room 213 Keyser Bidg., Baltimore, Md. with Warehouses: 317 W. Monroe St. 542 S. Broadway 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: ROOMS 830-843 MARBRIDGE BLDG., 47 W. 34TH ST. 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ° Manufacturers, Chicago 
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RHYTHM STEP SHOES °.°7 


MADE BY JOHNSON, 








Here’s How Rhythm Step Dealers 
Do It Consistently! 


They know they have a shoe with such tre- 
mendous, extra appeal that it set a new record 
for nation-wide acceptance. They know that 
national advertising to millions broadens the 
Rhythm Step market season after season. They 
take advantage of the exclusive Rhythm Step 
“plus” feature—triple support without extra 
weight, with Rhythm Treads—and feature it 
consistently in local advertising. They never 
miss an opportunity to use the “Walk Like 


This” cut that appears in every national 
Rhythm Step ad. 

They make the most of the many unusual 
merchandising helps offered by Rhythm Step 
to build the tremendous success Rhythm Step 
shoes have achieved with dealer after dealer, 
after dealer—the country over! Literally hun- 
dreds say Rhythm Step is the fastest moving, 
easiest selling, best repeating shoe they have 
ever stocked! 


When in New York, 
Be Sure to Visit Our Showrooms 


616-20 Marbridge Bldg. 


STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO. ° ST. LOUIS, 


o 5 Slightly Higher 
Retail Denver and West 


MO. 
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HAVING a nostalgic feeling for the 
old “stamping ground,” we left our 
Outlook Post in the speedy center 
of New York (you know, 100 E. 
42nd Street) to go back to Hell’s 
Kitchen, where the Recorper had 
its New York office for years on 
end. Many merchants visited us 
there at 239 W. 39th Street and to 
pass the time of day, we used to 
show them the sights of the garment 
region. 

Some $2,500,000,00 worth of 
cloaks, suits and dresses are manu- 
factured annually, mostly in the 
area between Broadway and Eighth 
Avenue, 35th and 41st Streets. Noon 
time was a sight to behold, on the 
corner of 39th Street and Seventh 





Avenue, for at that corner would 
pass hundreds of the most beautiful 
girls in the world—models in the 
garment region—perfect -of form 
and superb of carriage. 

One British shoe merchant who 
visited us, stood at the corner and 
made the remark: “Never in my life 
have I seen such superb posture and 
carriage and such beautiful young 
women. In any other setting they 


would be princesses—if selection 
was by outward grace and charm.” 


No one is more fashionably dressed 
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—because that’s part of the art of 
speedy dressmaking that carries 
with it showmanship on the street, 
in the restaurant and places where 
buyers congregate. 








There is a great effort on the part 
of these dressmakers to create in 
New York City the fashion center 
of the world. They are really very 
serious about it. They have sub- 
scribed $1,500,000 to be spent in 
each of three years, to promote 
wider use of “New York-made- 
dresses.” The initial investment for 
this publicity fund came from 85.,- 
000 members of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
Ain’t that somethin’—when you can 
get the worker at the sewing ma- 
chine to contribute to an advertis- 
ing campaign to move dresses to 
the point of sale to the public. 

So, when you come to the New 
York Styles Conference, pass up 
Fifth Avenue, Park Avenue and the 
night spots and go and see what is 
produced for the people of America 

-the great big popular field. Take 
a look at the colors of the dresses 
as they are pushed in the rack carts 
along these busy streets—on their 
way to be hemmed or button-holed 
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of Trade 


or trimmed or pressed . . . millions 
of dresses moving along the streets 
every day in this speedy system of 
piecemeal manufacture. 

It’s not as confusing as it sounds, 
nor as it appears to the eye—this 
transit of millions of dresses in the 
garment district. It does give you a 
sense of what is being purchased by 
buyers for sale 60 days hence, in 
dress shops the country over. One 
of the country’s best shoe buyers 
spends a solid day, every time he 
comes to New York, just nosing for 
fashion news around the district. 

Now, as we close our pilgrimage. 








it is the noon hour and hordes of 
workers stream from the buildings, 
filling up the sidewalks with their 
conversation. The rumble of their 
voices is something you never hear 
except in a densely packed crowd, 
minding its own business. 

The Recorper had its office in 
this region—on the fringe of Hell’s 
Kitchen, for years and during that 
entire period of time (let us say 
this in compliment to the district) 
not once were any of the young 
ladies of our staff embarrassed by 
side remarks from these industrious 
workers. They rate high as workers 
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and their average income would 
cause most shoe factory payrolls to 
blush. They represent a cross-sec- 
tion of all races and creeds and 
their speed on needle machines is 
something amazing to the eye and 
ear. Such concentration on the 
work in hand; such speed of output 
is something to marvel at. 

So, when you come to New York, 
don’t pass up an opportunity to 
visit the garment district. It is alive 
and pulsing with daily toil in the 
creation of pretty dresses for wo- 
men in every city, town and village 


in America. 
* . * 


VOICES of the trade are vocifer- 
ous on the subject of SHAKE- 
DOWN. 

A merchant in a Midwest city of 
75,000 writes: “It is refreshing for 
me to find a business page that has 





courage to speak the truth as the 
editor sees it, regardless of who it 
hits. Unless we can have an honest 
line of reasoning in industry, to- 
gether with more statesmen of hon- 
esty and decency in politics our 
America we all love cannot endure 
in the long run. It is encouraging 
to see evidences of honesty and fair 
dealing in both industry and _poli- 
tics and this, together with a ten- 
dency for our people to turn te re- 
ligion, gives me faith in the future 
of our country. 

“We are about the only indepen- 
dent shoe dealer left in our city. We 
have been penalized many times be- 
cause of the fact that we couldn’t 
buy a carload of shoes at a time. 
Take the item of rubber goods for 
instance—for several seasons the 
cheapest gaiter we could buy was 
$1.04 and the chain stores were sell- 
ing them at 79c. and 98c. So we 
know what you mean by special 
concessions and favors to one group 


at the expense of the other.” 


* * ” 
FROM the Midwest a manufacturer 
tells us: “We fellows who are sell- 
ing nationally advertised shoes real- 
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CHEERIO! — 


—My friend, Captain Blank, of the 
British Air Ministry, who recently 
flew over in a bombing plane for 
a couple of days, told me this 
one: 

—"A British commercial plane was about 
to make a landing in Lisbon harbor, 
at the same time a German plane 
was landing; and, the water being a 
bit rough, both wings touched. 

—"'Sorry, old chap,’ shouted the Brit- 
ish pilot, ‘it was all my fault.’ 

—" "Don't mention it," replied the Ger- 
man pilot, in good Oxford English, ‘it 
was really my fault after all.’ 

—It's not individuals, but political 
groups with Machiavellian aims, 
that make wars possible 

—lIf it were put up to individuals, 
there would be no wars. 


Sb. ben 


President 





ize just what your editor is talking 
about and I have used language 
that is just as emphatic in face to 
face talks with some of these bur- 
glars who would like to steal every- 
thing in sight and will still try to 
sell you on the idea that it would be 
a grand and glorious feeling to have 
your line of shoes in their particu- 
lar store. 

“We believe we have been in the 
game long enough to see through 
all this sham and hypocrisy and 
when they leave themselves wide 
open, we certainly hit them hard as 
we can verbally and we also find 
that the harder you talk with them, 
the better chance you have of ac- 
tually doing business with them. 

“If we could only separate the 
make believe from the real thing in 
life, what a grand world it would 


be ” 


* * * 
TWO sides to every question— 
even on Shakedown—so a manufac- 
turer writes: 

“The Shakedown article came to 
my desk today. What you say is 
undoubtedly very sound—and per- 
haps there will be a decided change 


in the number and size of the special 
discounts, commissions and adver- 
tising allowance now assessed 
against the long-suffering manufac- 
turer. 

“However, it is my opinion that 
as long as there are manufacturers 
who solicit business on the basis 
of extras, the practice of demand- 
ing extras will grow and flourish. 
And, we will continue to face the 
‘Shakedown’ vice in the many cos- 
tumes in which it parades. 

“Also, I would like to say that 
requests for advertising contribu- 
tions and donations from dealers, 
large and small, are not always a 
shakedown. The intelligent manu- 
facturer may be a chump in a good 
many cases but quite often he is 
smart.” 

. * * 
ANOTHER comment comes irom a 
merchant in an eastern seaboard 
city: “I think you hit the nail right 





on the head. May I say that if a 
man needs a crutch to do business 
or needs a crutch to walk, naturally 
he has to buy the crutches. This is 
an expense that I eliminate from 
my business. I need no trademarks 
or fancy names to indorse my shoes. 
My business has been built up by 
the sweat of my brow with many 
years of experience. My public is 
inclined to continue the patronage 
that has proven satisfactory. 

“Some years ago, we cut out all 
discounts and just recently we again 
aroused the merchants’ interest to 
eradicate this system—lock, stock 
and barrel.” 

* * ” 
€. FRED JOHNSON celebrated his 
86th birthday recently but says he 
has no thought of retiring from the 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 
which he and his brother, George 
F., built into a great industry. 

“It’s just another birthday,” he 
said, deprecatingly. “They come to 
all of us once a year and there isn’t 
anything we can-do about it.” 

Far from attributing his longev- 
ity to sunshine, fresh air or the 
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other familiar causes, he says it is 
due to liberal quantities of sulphur 
and molasses, with which his 
mother dosed him and George F. 
when they were boys in Milford, 
Mass., long ago. He is in excellent 
health and happy. 

“After all,” he went on, “real 
happiness is found only in the sim- 
ple things of life. Take, for ex- 
ample, the fellow who has a home, 
a job and a nice family—he is the 
man who is enjoying true happi- 
ness. We are blessed with many 
such families in our industrial com- 
munity.” 


DR. ELLIOTT C. CUTLER, sur- 
geon, recently said that enforced 
walking induced by shortage of gas- 
oline would make the nation less 
subject to “middle aged spread” and 
perhaps make people live longer. 
He said: 

“One cannot promise that grey 
hair and wrinkles will disappear but 
walking does make the individual 
feel so much better that looks seem 
to count less.” 

The doctor envisioned a nation 
of walkers with hearts strengthened, 
appetites whetted, waistlines re- 
duced, brains more alert and diges- 


tive systems fit as a fiddle. 
* . * 


GUNTER F. JACOBY of Kierulf & 
Garvdal, Buenos Aires, says: 

The new Shoe and Leather Lexi- 
con arrived here quite safely and I 
am very grateful to you indeed for 
this generous attention. 

“This booklet has helped me a lot 
already and I am sure this newest 
llth edition will still bea more 
efficient help than the 5th edition 
which I had up to now in my pos- 
session. However, the old book is a 
very dear one to me, since you had 
been kind enough to autograph it 
for me, the very first day I arrived 
in New York, far back in 1932.” 


BLACK is black—but not this sea- 


son—for now it is “Jewel Black,” 
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“Wicked Black,” “Sinful Black,” 
“Sophisto - Black,” “Inky Black,” 
“Enticing Black.” Beautiful words 
in black; and we are suddenly 
learning that all blacks are not 
black—or maybe blacks sell with 
WORDS. 


WOMEN’S slacks have swept the 
country. Believe it or not, they 
serve a three-fold purpose in En- 
gland—for work in defense plants, 
for wear outdoors and to conceal 
the fact that there is a shortage of 
silk hosiery. The latter angle is one 
that may have its application here. 

Merchants in England are won- 
dering whether the traditional con- 
servatism of the English will con- 
sign slacks to the limbo after the war 
or will women go on wearing them 
because they find them practical 
and comfortable. From the shop- 
keeper’s view in England, all of this 
doing without is a menace to his to- 
tal volume of business because if 


the public has learned to do with- 
out millinery, without hosiery and 
without this and that—those profit- 
able departments have passed out 
of the store, with nothing to take 
their place. 

A possible hosiery shortage here 
has its implication of less volume 
for the store. Many a merchant has 
paid his rent from cash taken in at 
the hosiery counter. Less hosiery— 
less cash and the need for some- 
thing to take its place in that aban- 


—~ 
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doned corner in the store, right 
near the entrance. 

Maybe it’s a return of accesso- 
ries, handbags, belts, leatherwear, 
and more particularly (shoewise) 
findings, dressings, etc. 
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“Either the left foot pinches or your salesman slipped me a hot foot when | 
wasn't looking.” 
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NEW Dealers are frankly worried about the political 
‘epercussions likely to stem from the priorities policy. 
"he creation of the new small business unit in the Jus- 
ice Department is one step undertaken by the Adminis- 
ration to emphasize its continued solicitude for small 
usiness in the face of severe hardships just around the 
orner. Then, too, the White House looks to the newly- 
reated Supplies Priorities and Allocations Board— 
sPAB for short—to bring order out of chaos in han- 
dling the tough job of satisfying defense requirements 
vithout driving too many non-defense industries to the 
vall. 

Just how SPAB proposes to cushion the shock of the 
priorities system is not known but in its first public 
statement, the board sets forth this vague doctrine: 

“Production shall be stimulated and organized to the 
limit of the Nation’s resources. Every available man 
and machine must be employed either on direct defense 
requirements or at work essential to the civilian econ- 
omy. . . . Defense comes first. . . . Civilian economy 
must be stripped of non-essentials but it must be kept in 
good running order and in more than standby con- 
dition,” 
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JN its essential features, President Roosevelt’s third 
shake-up of Government defense machinery—through 
which SPAB was born—represents a victory for New 
Dealers and a setback for businessmen who 15 months 
ago were drafted by the Administration to get the de- 
fense program under way. 

Emerging as top men in the reshuffle are Leon Hen- 
derson and Donald Nelson. 

OPACS, which Mr. Henderson headed, becomes 

OPA and loses its jurisdiction over civilian priorities, 
but Mr. Henderson continues as czar of non-defense al- 
location by being named director of a new OPM divi- 
sion of civilian allocation. He was also named a mem- 
ber of SPAB and automatically became administrator 
of OPA. 
MR. NELSON, former OPM director of purchases, be- 
comes the new OPM director of priorities and executive 
director of SPAB. To the extent that Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace, SPAB chairman, steps aside and 
delegates his authority to the former vice-president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Mr. Nelson will be head man in 
the SPAB show. 
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HILE the reorganization can be described as main- 
taining the industrialists’ influence in the defense pic- 
ture, there can be no assurances that the shake-up in 
defense machinery will be the last. Indeed, there are 
certain signs that a future reorganization may be in the 
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BARTER CARROTS FOR SHOES 


Picture on opposite page— 
Story on page 44. 
Wide World photo 
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cards if the new super set-up does not measure up to 


expectations. Such a course would not be incompatible 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s oft-repeated theory that if one plan 
does not succeed he will not be reluctant to try out 
something else. 
* * aa 

THE reorganization of defense machinery embodies po- 
tentialities for smoothing the allocation of defense and 
civilian supplies but it still lacks two features which 
during World War I were regarded by an earlier Demo- 
cratic Administration as essential: (1) A definite plan; 
and (2) power and authority vested in one top execu- 
tive responsible for the defense program. 


- . a 


BARRING any considerable increase in the size of the 


armed forces, OPM purchasing division officials expect 
no increased call upon materials or plant capacity for 
shoe production above present levels. Shoe purchases 
by the Army and Navy, they say, will proceed at about 
the current rate for the next six months. 











Carl Schanzenbach uses a chart on the wall 
of the store to illustrate and explain a foot 
health point to a customer. 


From a 


Shoestring Start 


Mr. Schanzenbach seated at his desk address- 
ing direct moil material. Even the simple 
little desk has a professional atmosphere. 


Six years ago in the midst of the depression, after 29 
years of general shoe retailing, spent mainly in the em- 
ploy of others, Carl Schanzenbach of Cleveland, Ohio, 
launched into the health shoe business with a minimum 
of capital and a maximum of courage and optimism. 
Actually he had just $165 in cash and the confidence of 
a manufacturer. That manufacturer staked him with a 
$1,000 shoe stock. The rest is a story of determination, 
patience and the application of sound merchandising 
ideas which may well benefit others in the same field. 

From his own experience, Mr. Schanzenbach points 
out that it takes time to build up a business in this field. 
When he changed over from the general shoe field, he 
recognized that he could no longer push for quick sales 
on the basis of what the customer wanted. His was now 
the réle of a professional—a specialist in fitting difficult 
feet with the rewards based on his ability to render 
full satisfaction. A framed message in his office today 
embodies the spirit of that new réle. Says the message 
“We Reserve the Right to Refuse to Sell Shoes Which 
in Our Judgment Are Not Suited for the Customer’s 
Feet.” 

His first year in the orthopedic shoe business was 
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slow and discouraging, but he stuck at it and worked 
hard. To begin with, he sent out 1000 cards to doctors 
and chiropodists announcing the new enterprise, and 
followed this up by personal calls. The response was 
slow. As a matter of fact, during his first month in 
business he sold exactly nine pairs of shoes. 

Mr. Schanzenbach, who had spent many years study- 
ing feet and their problems, now studied his own busi- 
ness problem. First, there was the location. The office 
site which he had chosen at the corner of Prospect and 
East 9 Street proved to be just off the beaten path. So 
at the end of eight months he moved to his present lo- 
cation on the fourth floor of the Truman Building at 
1030 Euclid Avenue. This location met with the ap- 
proval of doctors who had sent him customers. And 
once again he made a fitting card announcement fol- 
lowed by the necessary personal calls. This time the 
Lesponse was greater. In the first three months his busi- 
ness doubled. 

During the first year in business it was necessary to 
forego any great remuneration. The salary he took out 
at first was $5 a week, barely enough for carfare and 
lunches. And each Saturday night he made out a check 
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to the manufacturer who had staked him, for the shoes 
sold during that week. Gradually, as business im- 
proved, he raised his salary bit by bit, but the bulk of 
his capital went back into the business. 

After the second year business grew rapidly from re- 
peat customers and their recommendations, together 
with the recommendations of doctors. Today his list of 
actual customers numbers over 3000, nearly all of whom 
are repeat patrons. 

The secret of Mr. Schanzenbach’s success lies prima- 
rily in careful, personalized fitting of feet. As the 


To a 
THRIVING HEALTH 


One end of the 


framed message on his office wall implies, he refuses to 
iet any customer go out with a pair of shoes that are 
not just right. 

At the very outset he developed a fitting system of his 
own. He took off both shoes of the patron, examining 
and measuring each foot closely before coming to a de- 
cision. Then he made definite shoe recommendations. 
Customers were asked to come back for a recheck after 
the shoes had been worn a short time. 

In the new réle of foot specialist, Mr. Schanzenbach 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 


SHOE BUSINESS 


HOW COURAGE AND OPTIMISM, 
BACKED BY SOUND SHOE EXPERI- 
ENCE, A MODEST CAPITAL AND 
AN APPRECIATION OF THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF SERVICE TO CUSTOM- 
ERS, ENABLED CARL SCHANZEN- 
BACH, CLEVELAND, TO DEVELOP 
DURING DEPRESSION A _ PROF- 
ITABLE -VOLUME IN SIX YEARS. 


office or fitting room. The 
only shoe display in the 
place is shown in the cen- 
ter. Easy chairs and con- 
venient floor mirrors are 
included in the furnishings. 
Two signs are shown above 
the windows. 


Mr. Schanzenbach fits a 
customer. Both feet are 
measured carefully before 
Gay recommendations are 
made for everything in 
this store depends on cus- 
tcmer satisfactiod. 
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ED FREEMAN put down the copy of Boot anp SHOE 
Recorper he’d been reading. “What do they think 
about the stocking situation?” Jack Perkins, his assis- 
tant, asked interestedly. 

“They report on possible new developments in ho- 
siery styles. But what I want to know is: Now that I 
need to re-order, can our regular sources supply me?” 

“I’m afraid only they can answer that,” Jack laughed. 
“We sold a lot of stockings yesterday. It’s a good thing 
Mr. Smith of Styleful Hosiery Mills is due today. We'll 
soon know what the situation is.” 

“Leaving aside the question of the silk shortage,” Ed 
said thoughtfully, “I’ve an idea we ought to branch out 
a little in our accessories.” 

Jack remembered that Ed had paid particular atten- 
tion to a salesman of novelties who had called the pre- 
vious afternoon. And that morning, he had looked over 
the trade papers with unusual care. 

“That salesman yesterday came from a fine leather 
goods house,” Ed went on. “I took a few tooled-leather 
belts to try out in our men’s department. The young 
men should go for them.” 

“There is more money to spend on knick-knacks,” 
Jack nodded. “But what will Robins of the Men’s Shop 
think of your cutting into his line?” 

“He sells braided belts and plain leather ones. I pur- 
posely kept away from anything I thought he might 
buy,” Ed protested. “You know your town, though, and 
so does your daughter. I asked her about the line of 
novelties I want to put in for women and she said I’d 
have Mary Dawson, of Mary’s Shop, on my neck.” 
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Worrying about whether he was right to buy acces- 
sories, didn’t stop Ed from displaying the new belts in 
the window. And within the next few days a number of 
the lower-priced belts had been sold. 

Ed was so pleased at the success of his belt purchase 
that he was easily convinced when a salesman suggested 
additions of novelty jewelry to the hosiery counter. A 
selection of costume jewelry—bracelets and necklaces to 
retail at popular prices—made up the bulk of his 
purchase. 

But after he had arranged the counter display and 
put two sets of the jewelry in the window, he wondered 
if he shouldn’t have phoned Gretchen to stop in and add 
her woman’s judgment to the selections. Still, it was 
done. He hoped his choice had been wise. 

“Wasn’t it lucky the salesman could fill the order now 
so that I didn’t have to wait for delivery?” he enthused. 

Ed wondered when Jack merely looked down his nose 
and didn’t display the amount of enthusiasm he thought 
his good luck warranted. 

Two sets of the jewelry moved within the following 
hour. Ed glowed with pride as the young things com- 
mented on the clever designs. They'd tell all their 
friends, they promised. No two designs alike. What 
ciever merchandising! 

Jack Perkins laughed when they left. “They'll keep 
it a dead secret, is what they mean. Neither girl would 
admit such designs could be bought in Mytown. And 
neither would want to see all the other girls of her set 
wearing the same general type of bangle. It’s really re- 
markable you sold two. It was just because those girls 
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are rivals and happened to come in at the same time.” 

“You mean that if I’d sold one girl, ordinarily | 
wouldn’t have sold the other one the same type of nov- 
elty?” Ed asked. 

“Precisely,” Jack nodded. “Gretchen will tell you 
the same thing.” 

Ed began to wonder whether there weren’t more to 
this small town business than meets the eye. Appar- 
ently he needs a public relations counsel. Didn’t he have 
a crackerjack in Jack Perkins and another in Gretchen? 
Then he kicked himself. He never seemed to have 
sense enough to consult their judgment in time to save 


an awkward predicament. Small towns were different 
from. big cities When would he learn, he scolded 
himself. 

Three more leather belts and two more sets of jewelry 
moved before noon. Ed’s qualms were beginning to sub- 
side when Mr. Smith, the hosiery company’s salesman, 
arrived. 

“Boy, am I glad to see you,” Ed turned his customer 
over to Jack so he could devote the time to Mr. Smith. 
“I’m anxious to know how the stocking situation is go- 
ing to make out. Off the record, of course.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 25, PLEASE] 


Ed Freeman Looks into the Hosiery Situation, Gets 


Some Good Advice on What to Do About It, and 


Then Turns His Attention to Accessories. He Tries 


Some Experiments with Belts, Leather Goods and 


Costume Jewelry and Learns That, in a Small 


Town, Competition Must Also Be Considered. 
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Roeker Last. Moeceasin Front 
Blended For A New: Promotional Type 


Every so often there appears on the fashion 
horizon a new and different shoe. Often it 
results from a combined accepted las 
and a new pattern. At any rate, the 
fortunate result is a fresh promo. 
tional item. .. . / A New Shoe 

For American Men. 


Here is a fine example of such a develop- niscent of the masculine lines seen in the 


ment. To the well-accepted, rocker-bottom English custom made Norwegian front coun- 
Dutch last, famous for its ability to throw good try shoe. Bold stitching, a heavy stormwelt 
comfortable walking types, has been applied and its rich mahogany color add to its rugged 
a moccasin front with a V-throat. Result, a appearance. Very successful, too, is a sport 


forepart of unusual expression, slightly remi- variation in which a white apron is used. 





The new shoe department of the Desmond Wil- 
shire Boulevard shop in Los Angeles. It is divided 
into three sections, with name signs over each 


section. 


Fluorescent lighting under these signs 


illuminates both the stock boxes and the signs. 


MODERN DESIGN 
IN A MEN’S 


“DISCIPLINED Modern” is the 
theme for the new shoe store of 
Desmond’s on the Miracle Mile 
(Wilshire Boulevard) in Los An- 
geles. It embodies the newest fea- 
tures in the presentation of shoes 
in modern storecraft. This is the 
fourth time the shoe department in 
this store has been enlarged during 
the few years it has been in ex- 
istence. 

The thought behind this store 
was to make it the outstanding shoe 
shop of the West, and it is being 
merchandised with that thought, ac- 
cording to General Shoe Buyer 
Frank J. Crapo. What’s new in 
men’s shoes wi!l be shown there 
first; this store is expected to be an 
excellent proving ground for big 
city trade, just as the Desmond 
Palm Springs Shop is a testing 
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place for the newest in sportswear 
during the Winter season. 

An unusual physical feature of 
the store is to be found in double 
entrances, one from the street and 
one directly from the rear parking 
lot where 80 per cent of the trade 
enters. The windows are built espe- 
cially for shoes, with high bulk- 
heads, giving the appearance of an 
exclusive shoe store rather than a 
shoe department in a fine clothing 
store. 

The materials used were an Aus- 
tralian silky oak for the wood, high- 
lighted with small blue mirror in- 
serts set in the pilasters of the 


SHOE SECTION 


equipment and in other feature 
spots for the displays. The display 
backgrounds are of Fabricona, a 
material resembling burlap. This is 
used in two colors—some of the 
displays in blue and some in tan. 
Display men are impressed by the 
use of this blue as a perfect com- 
plement for the natural leather 
color of the shoes. 

To complete the color scheme, the 
carpet is a deep blue with cedar 
color inserts for decorative strips 
and directional lines for the traffic 
flow. 

The furniture is in two colors; 


[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE] 


DIGNITY AND RESTRAINT CHARACTERIZE NEW DESMOND 


DEPARTMENT ON WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 
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Ameriea’s Expanding Capacity 
To Buy and Consume 


A YEAR ago the significance of a newly launched 
defense program was slowly being discovered by a 
nation still laboring under the depressed sentiment of 
the Summer of 1940. Retailers and manufacturers were 
sailing close-hauled; volume lagged, inventories were 
being cut to the bone. Few men realized that a great 
tide of purchasing power would inevitably rise as 
America set itself to a task of unprecedented magnitude. 
Few merchants were able to visualize the concrete de- 
mand for goods, for consumption goods, as anvil and 
forge, factory and mill absorbed the man power of the 
nation. 

By the Summer of 1941 America’s capacity to con- 
sume had reached an unprecedented peak. The predic- 
tions of 1940 had been confirmed, but now a new ques- 
tion loomed before almost all producers and distribu- 
tors. For months it has been possible to have cannons 
and consumers’ goods, too. Will that continue to be the 
case or must the mounting requirements of defense 
force curtailment of civilian output? 

A stage has already been reached where the operation 
of defense priority has compelled abandonment of 
civilian output in numerous lines. In appraising the 
pressure of this development, however, a distinction 
must be drawn between two broad groups of consumers’ 
goods industries because these will not be similarly 
affected. Production of durable goods, items which 
require metals and heavy machinery, must suffer tem- 
porarily. Guns and shells, tanks, planes and ships have 
priority over refrigerators or automobiles. Output of 
non-durable goods, of clothing and shoes, conflicts to a 
far lesser extent with the stern necessities of defense. 
For these goods the problem is not so much of pro- 
ductive facilities, as it is the availability of raw material 
and labor, as well as the scope of future purchasing 
power. 


THE essential fact to be noted at the outset is that the 
vast flow of consumer income stemming from the de- 
fense program cannot be dammed up in its entirety. In 
the face of expenditures which will aggregate 17 billion 
dollars in 1941 and probably top 23 billions next year, 
the aggregate flow of spendable income will remain 
abnormally great. Part of that income will be siphoned 
off by taxation and defense savings, but enough will 
remain to provide a colossal demand for goods. The 
role of consumers’ goods industries will be particularly 
vital because the efforts of the government to reduce 
spendable consumer income through taxation or savings 
will be offset to a considerable extent by the enforced 
elimination of certain items from consumer budgets. 
With cars, refrigerators and washing machines in cur- 
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An Opportunity for the Shoe Industry 
to Break the Paralyzing Grip of Price 
and Lay a Profit Foundation for the 
Future Through Quality Appreciation 


tailed supply, “soft” lines of consumers’ goods will 
become an increasingly important avenue of consumer 
demand. 

The foregoing considerations have more than a gen- 
eral and passing significance for the shoe and leather 
industries. Production and sale of footwear has reacted 
vigorously to the dynamic acceleration of economic 
activity. Government requirements have been an added 
factor in stepped-up manufacturing schedules and brisk 
markets. Shoe output so far in 1941 has paced the way 
for annual production of 485 million pairs; the record 
year, 1939, recorded output of only 424 million pairs. 
Will the tremendous increase in demand for shoes and 
for leather continue, and can it continue to be met? 


NOT all of the increased demand encountered by the 
shoe and leather industries reflects actual consumer 
needs. In these industries, as almost everywhere else, 
inventory building has telescoped the future into the 
present. Demand has been magnified and exaggerated 
by the universal desire to have more goods on hand. 
Cumulative stock building from the retailer back inflates 
requirements and stimulates the excesses which experi- 
ence has proved terribly costly. No one can say when 
or how the danger of inventory excesses becomes immi- 
nent. As long as the danger is only potential, its conse- 
quences are usually ignored. But efficient merchandising 
must dictate recognition of the facts at all times, and 
readiness to cope with them. Manufacturers, especially, 
should plan their merchandising and promotion policies 
with the thought always in view that sooner or later an 
inventory problem will have to be faced. It will be 
less acute for those manufacturers who have established 
a strong retail acceptance for their lines. 

The shoe and leather industries have the capacity, 
and, barring the unforeseen, the materials to discharge 
their roles in national defense and to meet commercial 
demand. Since the beginning of this year, an extraordi- 
nary demand for leather and shoes has been met with- 
out disorganization of markets, without the fanfare of 
publicity that has greeted less spectacular achievements. 
In volume and relative value, tanners, manufacturers, 
and retailers have provided the nation with an incom- 
parable shoe standard of living. 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 
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Officers and members of the firm are, standing, left to right: Ben Kushner, Louis Bissmeyer 
(now deceased), Richard Giesting, Herman Weiss, Nathan Rosenbaum and Herman God- 
fried. Seated, Left to right: Moses Cohen, chairman of the board; Sigmund Cohen, trea- 
surer; Dan A. Cohen, president; Dana N. Cohen, Max Lott and Dan M. Cohen, vice-president. 


Hails Half-Century of Progress 


Golden Jubilee Celebration of Dan Cohen Shoe 


QRCHIDS are in order for the Dan Cohen Shoe Com- 


pany which is celebrating its Golden Jubilee this year. 
It is a genuine achievement to be able to pause in 
shaky, tumultuous times and look back over 50 years of 
steadily climbing service, progress and prosperity. 

The Dan Cohen Company occupies a significant spot 
in retail shoe-selling history. One of the first chain 
stores in the country, the firm was also a pioneer in the 
low-priced footwear field and its earliest history is as 
fascinating as a fiction story. In 1891 Daniel A. Cohen, 
a Dutch shoemaker, opened a small cobbler shop on the 
traffic-buzzing banks of the Ohio River, which was the 
main artery of Midwestern commerce before the advent 
of railroad and highway transportation. In his shop 
Dan Cohen mended worn shoes and made new ones for 
the captains, sailors and stevedores who swarmed the 
shores after docking time. 

Because the customers were rivermen and because the 
business depended upon river traffic, the store was 
called “Anchor Dan’s Place,” and even the wrapping 
paper was covered with cleverly printed anchors. Store 
hours at Anchor Dan’s were determined by the custom- 
ers’ visits to the shore, and the shop opened and closed 
at the shrilling of steamboat whistles. One of the busiest 
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Company Commemorates an Unusual Record of 
Steady Growth for a Business That Started as 
Small Cobbling Shop for Sailors on the Bank of 


the Ohio River and Now Operates 50 Stores 


rush hours usually occurred from 3 A.M. to 4 A.M. on 
Saturday mornings! 

For several years Anchor Dan’s mended and sold 
shoes to the rugged rivermen on a rather even level of 
business. The “Big Break” came when a large Eastern 
manufactory was threatened with overcrowding their 
warehouses and a huge financial loss due to overproduc- 
tion. In order to prevent the footballing of its shoes in 
the East, it shipped carloads of shoes to Anchor Dan’s 

[TURN TO PAGE 41, PLEASE] 
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by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Waste Not! 


THESE are serious times. They need attention to de- 
tails such as you have never thought of before. No 
business can continue to drift, nor can it continue to 
waste, as it has in the past. Every man and merchant 
owes it to himself as an American, facing the problems 
of defense and war, to put his house in order. And to 
do it NOW if continuity in business is vital to him and 
his workers. 

We are only at the beginning of restrictions and reg- 
ulations. We are already seeing limitations upon mer- 
chandise that may mean less volume of business per 
store. You are not going to have the rubber stocks, nor 
the supplies of hosiery. 

You may be called upon to change all of your ideas 
as to “sharp specifications.” 

You will have to learn to be tolerant of the goods re- 
ceived from your sources of supply because they are 
not going to get the essential things common in previ- 
ous manufacturing and must turn to alternates and sub- 
stitutes in grades and types. 


THE goods you order are not going to be subject to 
cancellations and the whims of rejection that formerly 
made distress stocks for cancellation shops. In other 
words, buy more carefully and don’t take the wild 
chances of ordering from three resources in the hopes 
of getting the supplies from one. 

It is encouraging to see the evidences of honesty and 
fair dealing returning in the field of footwear. Exit the 
special concessions and favors common to the sloppy 
period now past. 

Buy hard. Buy sizes and don’t buy more than what 
you need and can pay for. The discounter is going to 
be the better merchant for his orderly methods. 

Buy to serve your own trade, not to beat your com- 
petitor with tricks that border on “loss leadering.” It is 
smart to be a good business man today and not to be a 
promotional parasite. 

Much of the energy and resources of the shoe indus- 
try in the past have been applied to “the pleasant task 
of multiplying the varieties and assortments of things 
offered to the consuming public.” Donald M. Nelson, 
the power-plant of O.P.M., said it in a paragraph: 

“Competition has largely taken the form of offer- 
ing an endless number of fashions, styles, models, 


colors, shapes and brands. That symbolized the 
fact that our general standard of living was so high 
that those who could afford to buy at all had an 
infinite number of choices.” 

We are in a period of emergency when much of that 
styling effort is sheer waste. The National Styles Con- 
ference is being held Monday. We hope that it will 
come out strongly for a limitation of samples and a se- 
lection of true styles and true ideas, salable in stores. 


WE are talking very seriously on this subject because 
we know the wastes. We make it a point to visit those 
warehouses in New York that accumulate all the four 
B’s in women’s and all the seven B’s in men’s and the 
collections, annually, run well over a million pairs. 
There is all-over waste in sampling so prodigiously. 
Remember, salesmen carry these “trial balloons” in 
cases and trunks and by “trial and error” work out 
some system of sorting, sifting and synthesizing styles 
for production. Cut the sample-wasting at the source 
and you save. 

Many are pull-overed but few are chosen, There is 
no reason in the world why good styling brains cannot 
be concentrated on fewer and better samples—tetting 
the dream children remain just a gleam in the design- 
er’s eye. What we need is better styling on fewer shoes 
and the saving on this one phase alone might ride as 
high as $50,000,000 in a business now at the billion 
mark. 

We cannot afford to use up time, material and labor 
making so many varieties of one article, when we could 
do a better job with more sizes and widths on real sell- 
ing numbers. 

Remember this, America is intensely serious on this 
problem of defense and we will soon be using one-third 
of our man power for the manufacture of tools for war. 
We are going to lose capable men in shoe factories and 
shoe stores and we are not going to get essential mate- 
rials, Clean-up the “sample disorder” before the gov- 
ernment, that is fully conscious of how over-variety in 
civilian goods “fritters away” our substance, orders it 
done as a national measure to conserve time, labor, ma- 
terials and money. This industry can sell more, and 
better, with less samples and fewer “mistakes” than it 
can “deuces wild.” 
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REWARD—FOR CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE 


Consistently a winner — Celastic’s top performance as a 
box toe in all types of footwear is recognized by maker, 
merchant and wearer, 


Old enough to have established proof of its many fine 
features, yet so modern in idea and application that an 
increasing number of manufacturers are using Celastic 
to make Matched Pairs. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHICAGO TRAVELERS 
HOLD A FIELD DAY 


George Groves, Head of the Groves Shoe Co., Was Host fo the 
Members of the Chicago Shoe Travelers Association at Their 
Fourth Annual Picnic and Outing at His Estate in Bensenville, Ill. 


Below: Bill Drummond, left, vice- 
president of the Travelers, tells Harry ¥3 
"3 Bantlein, of the Athletic Shoe Co., 
that the first hundred years are the 
. hardest. 


Above: It’s a hit! Otto Dumke wallops 


Above: Joe Messner’s Young Republicans 
who won over Norman Souther’s Old 
Timers. 


o 


Urban K. Allen, left, president of 

the National Shoe Travelers, con- 

gratulates George Slater, head of 

the Chicago group, but we don’t Four Old Timers. Left to right: Pete Ware, Sam 
know for what. Appell, Norman Souther and Bill Drummond. 
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Above: Ball team managers Norman 

Souther of the “Old-Time Democrats,” 

and Joe Messner, of the “Young 
Republicans.” 


Left: Members of the Chicago Shoe 

Travelers pooled their resources and 

presented a handsome iraveling bag 
to their host, George M. Groves. 


out a single for the Old Timers. 


Curtis Johns, the singing shoe 
salesman, a visitor from Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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Career Man in Shoe Retailing 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


Mr. Smith smiled to himself. “If 
you’ve been analyzing the trade re- 
ports, then you know that there'll be a 
sufficient supply provided there’s no 
hoarding. The mills may mix wool, 
silk and rayon in a thousand dif- 
ferent combinations. But there'll be 
tockings, never fear. All this gabble 
about going bare-legged or wearing 
vrease-paint is amusing when attached 
io an actress’ name for publicity. But 
when it comes down to facts, we'll be 
able to supply our customers as usual.” 

“In the heavy service weights we 
sell most of ?” Ed queried. 

“Yes, in much the same weights as 
usual. They’ll wear well even if they 
are made of substitute materials,” Mr. 
Smith assured him. “We’ve gone into 
the question thoroughly. No one wants 
to see the small business suffer unduly 
or have any unnecessary dislocation. 
We have plenty of brains in this coun- 
try. It’s only a question of proper co- 
ordination and planning in advance so 
materials are available to the firms 
which need them, at the time they’re 
needed. This temporary situation will 
be ironed out quickly, you’ll see.” 

Ed sighed. “That’s a relief. I’d hate 
to see these farm women have to go 
without stockings this winter. It gets 
awfully cold in the early mornings 
around here.” 

Then they discussed the color situa- 
tion. Ed had noticed that Fifth Avenue 
stores were making much of a “Head 
to Toe” look. The same color through- 
out—bags, stockings, gloves, hat, shoes, 
dress. Mr. Smith told him that they 
were prepared to supply hosiery to co- 
ordinate all accessories, but he believed 
that it would be high-style for at least 
two seasons. Then if black, brown, red 
and green hose were really accepted 
and not dropped, the small towns 
would be interested. Until a general 
demand was really noticeable, his ad- 
vice was to stick to the usual run of 
warm beiges and neutral tones for 
stocking shades. 

“The stylists have been trying for 
several years to sell women on this one- 
color business,” he observed. “They 
haven’t gotten to first base so far. One 
reason was the huge inventory of beige 
stockings everyone had. Now with the 
run on hosiery, the stylists have an op- 
portunity of a lifetime. They can 
change the stocking trend now. But it’s 
one thing to say something’s fashion- 
able and it’s another to get all the 
women to accept it. You watch Detroit. 
When the two or three wealthy women 
in Mytown wear black and dark-brown 
stockings for the next four months and 
buy them again when those wear out, 
then you can begin to experiment with 
dark colors. But not before.” 

“You’re a psychologist,” Ed laughed. 

“Let the big stores experiment is my 
motto,” Mr. Smith said sagely. Then 
he added something Ed was not so 
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happy about. “I see you’ve added belts 
and novelty jewelry. Nice items. Did 
you consult Miss Perkins? She’s a 
very good stylist. She gave Jack 
plenty of good advice when he was with 
Hughson.” 

Ed squirmed. Mr. Smith had put a 
finger on the very spot Ed was feeling 
guilty about. Why hadn’t he asked 
Gretchen and Jack before he went 
ahead? “Stay to lunch,” Ed had an in- 
spiration. “I'll phone Mrs. Green to 
ask Gretchen, too. Jack won’t mind 
staying here, will you, Jack? Then we 
can all have a pow-wow about this ac- 
cessory business.” 

Mrs. Green whipped up a tempting 
luncheon. “Fortunately, I’d made light 
whole wheat rolls and apple pie this 
morning,” she said, as they sat down 
to a laden table. Mr. Smith couldn’t 
believe his good fortune in getting a 
home-cooked meal. As a consequence 
he was too busy enjoying his luncheon 
to pay much attention to the conversa- 
tion between Gretchen and Ed. 

“You'll have to make peace with 
Mary Dawson,” Gretchen was saying. 
“She says she'll put in bedroom slip- 
pers and Mr. Robins says he’ll put in a 
line of men’s shoes.” 

“Why?” asked Ed helplessly. 

“The salesmen left you and sold 
Mary’s Shop and the Men’s Shop the 
same items he’d sold you. There’s only 
one solution. I took it upon myself to 
tell them you’d handle it my way,” she 
said firmly. 

“Of course,” he smiled into her face. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“Let them know that you don’t in- 
tend to compete in the same price 
brackets with the specialty stores in 
town. Instead stick to shoes and feet. 
Add foot powder and some metatarsal 
pads. That’s supposed to be your busi- 
ness. You can use the other things for 
window dressing, but be sure they are 
just window dressing. Don’t compete 
with neighbors or they’ll run you out 
of business. They’ve been here a lot 
longer than you have. But just think 
of all the exploitation you can give feet 
—perfumed deodorizers, foot oils, every 
type of foot luxury. And these people 
who stand on their feet all day Will 
really appreciate your efforts to make 
them comfortable,” Gretchen wound up 
enthusiastically. 

“I see,” Ed said dryly. “The good 
neighbor policy. I get it.” 


Children’s Shoes Included 
In Juvenile Section 


M1aMI, Fia.—The children’s shoe de- 
partment in Richard’s has been removed 
from the women’s department and is 
now in a separate section on the second 
floor, a part of the children’s division 
of the store. A color scheme of light 
blue has been adopted, with leather 
covered chairs in this shade. 











“| like the profit- 
sharing plan” 


Says 
Mr. Edward Haldy 
MANAGER OF THE 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
15355 LIVERNOIS DETROIT 


As new Health Spot Shoe Shops 
are constantly opening, new 
opportunities are created for 
men to operate them. 


Mr. Haldy exemplifies the type 
of man who gets the most out 
of this profit-sharing plan, by 
virtue of his long experience 
and his ability to sell. 


MEN WANTED 


Men over 40, rich in experience, 
are tremendously successful 
operating Health Spot Shoe 
Shops because they have what 


it takes. 


Here is security and the pro- 
found satisfaction of knowing 
that you alone control your 
earning power. You are limited 
only by your ability! 

Are you interested in a proposi- 
tion that gives you a regular 
salary plus a liberal share of 
the profits? Then send for an 
application blank today. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC: 
INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Fall Selling Point 
“IF ONLY CHILDREN COULD GO 
BAREFOOT IN SUMMER 


. it would be wonderful for their 
feet. Instead they wear sneakers and 
sandals, putting a strain on their 
arches that may induce pronation and 
knock-knee. Better bring them in for 
a proper fitting in Tru-Forms spe- 
cially designed to make their feet 
sturdy.” 

The above sign appears in a re- 
cent ad of the Tru-Form shoe stores 
of New York. The three by four 
inch ad is illustrated by a sketch of 
a boy’s crossed legs and fishing line 
dangling in the water. 

Good selling copy, but also a strong 


selling point for salesmen to use in 
fitting feet going back-to-school. 
Barefeet and sneaker and play shoe 
feet grow during the Summer, de- 
velop hard thick skin on the bottom 
and joints and often require larger 
sizes. But, above all, to mothers 
stress the need for careful fitting in 
good shoes for active school days 
ahead. 
» * ~ 
A Sure Reminder 


How many shoe retailers have ever 
been in the unfortunate spot when a 
new shipment of shoes arrives of 
remembering that Mrs. So-and-So 
wanted a certain pair, but “Darned if 
I can remember what style she 
wanted.” If you ever qualified for this 





THANK YOU: 


1 will certainly appreciate receiving a complimentary copy of 
the DIAL PROFESSIONAL APPOINTMENT BOOK for 1942. | under- 
stand this does not obligate me in any way. | would like to have my 
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Returnable, penny postcard sent out to doctors by a Cleveland shoe 
retailer offering a professional appointment book—absolutely free. 


sales losing group, you will be inter- 
ested in this sure reminder as used 
by an upper New York state choe 
retailer. 2 

When a customer asks for a certain 
shoe, that the store does not have in 
stock at the time, the salesman takes 
a penny postcard out of his pocket, 
writes the customer’s name and ad- 
dress on the front side. On the other 
side of the card appears the follow- 
ing: 

The shoes about which you inquired 
on have arrived. 

Would you care to drop in or shall 
we send them out to you? Our tele- 
phone number is 

Style . Color Size 

In the presence of the customer, the 
card is dropped into a special box on 
the cash register table. When the new 
shipment of shoes arrives, the cards 
are thumbed over and if the custom- 
er’s correct shoes have arrived, the 
card is mailed at once. 

You can’t forget a customer this 
way! 

* _ * 


You Can Bring Them Back 


The Jones Department Store in 
Kansas City, Missouri, has recently 
developed a highly effective program 
for remaking friendships with foot- 
wear customers who for some reason 
or other are at outs with the store. 

Having one of the largest shoe de- 
partments in the city, they have dis- 
covered that there are always a certain 
number of complaints, which if not 
adjusted immediately, often result in 
long-nursed grudges against the store. 
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DATE 


Jan. | 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 22 
Mar. 21 
Date varies 


Apr. |! 


Apr. 26 
May |! 
Date varies 
May 30 


June 


June 14 
June 21 
June 


July 4 
July 


First Monday in 

September 
September 
Sept. 2! 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 31 

Nov. I! 

Last Thursday in 
November 

Dec. 21 

Dec. 25 


WINDOW CALENDAR 
Timely, Seasonal Display Suggestions 


DAY 


New Year's 

Lincoln's Birthday 
Valentine's Day 
Washington's Birthday 
First Day of Spring 
Easter 


April Fool's Day 


Confederate Memorial Day 


May Day 

Mother's Day 
Memorial Day 
Bridal Season 


Flag Day 
First Day of Summer 
Graduation 


Independence Day 
Vacation 


Labor Day 


School opening 
Autumn 


Columbus Day 
Hallowe'en 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 


First day of Winter 
Christmas Day 


COLORS 


Apple green and white 
Red, white and blue 
Red and white 

Red, white and blue 
Coral, apple green 
Violet and white 
Purple and white 
Yellow and red 

Yellow and blue 

Red, white and blue 
Any pastel shades 
Red and white 

Red, white and blue 
White and Nile green 


Red, white and blue 
Any pastel rainbow shade 
School or college 


Red, white and blue 
Cool pastel shades 


Red, white and blue 


School colors or Fall colors 
Reds, browns, yellows 


Red, white, blue—combined, if 
desired, with green, red and 
white (Italian colors) 

Orange, black 

Red, white and blue 

Red, burnt russet, orange, 
light orange 

White 

Red and green 


EMBLEMS 


Father Time, baby, hourglass 
Shields, flags, portraits 
Hearts, cupids, arrows 
Pageants, cherries, hatchets 
Birds, flowers, butterflies 
Chickens, rabbits, flowers, 
birds, butterflies 
Jesters, fool's caps, bells 


Wreaths, flowers 

May baskets, Maypole 

Carnations 

Flags, wreaths 

Bells, rings, confetti, bride and 
groom 

Flags 

Birds, flowers, butterflies 

Diploma, cap and gown, 
books, owl 

Flags, shields 

Baggage, seashore, parasols, 
beach scenes 

Various artisians’ tools 


Blackboard, slate, books 
Autumn leoves, 
chrysanthemums 


Ships 


Witches, cats, bats,” owls 
Flags of Allies, poppies 
Turkeys, horn of plenty 


Icicles, snow-covered branches 
Santa Claus, holly, bells, 


candles 








If you ever become stumped for the proper window theme, this chart, reprinted from “Better Retailing,” published 
by The National Cash Register Company, will be useful to you. 


The store has found that it is best to 
make amends at once. 

However, this is not always possible 
as some customers require several 
days to “cool off.” Therefore the 
Jones store makes a practice of mak- 
ing a record of these cases which can’t 
be adjusted at the moment, filing 
them away, and one year later, writ- 
ing the customer a letter carefully 
explaining the store’s position and 
feeling in the matter. The letter is 
signed by the salesman in question, 
says that customer’s goodwill is high- 
ly valued by the store, and asks her 
to come in for a talk. 

At the end of a year, the customer 
has usually forgotten the whole mat- 
ter, but may stili avoid the shoe de- 
partment and warn her friends away. 
However, when she sees that the store 
thinks enough of the matter to make 
a record of it and apologize a year 
later, the customer often thinks that 
maybe she has judged the store too 
harshly. In fact, the store has many 
instances of customers who come in 
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after this letter and say that they 
want to trade in the department once 
again. Goodwill is valuable. 





SARS FIFTH AVENUE 
at Rocketeller Center 











“There just ain’t nuthin’ you can 
keep from dames these days.” 


New Customers for Old 


Recently, we heard the story of a 
southern shoe retailer who had sold 
men’s shoes for ten years and decided 
to bridge the gap and go out for the 
women’s business. Knowing that the 
best customers that a store can have 
are those recommended by satisfied 
customers, he decided to ask all the 
men who came into his store for the 
month or so preceding the opening of 
the new department to recommend his 
store to their wives, relatives and 
sweethearts. As an added induce- 
ment, but primarily to make sure that 
they didn’t forget, he gave each man 
a card to give to their feminine 
friends, offering each one of them a 
free pair of silk stockings on presen- 
tation. The idea worked and started 
the new department off with the 
nucleus of an established personnel. 
(Today, with the chortage of silk, it 
might be advisable to substitute an- 
other gift than silk hose.) 





Christian Ludebuehl, right, and his son Albert. An- 
other son, George, owns his own store in the suburbs. 


“We've Fitted Feet for 50 Years" is the Slogan of P. Ludebuehl & Son, in Pittsburgh, Pa., but This 
Shoe Family's Background Actually Extends Back Through 85 Years 


THE Ludebuehl family in Pittsburgh, Pa., have been 
in the shoe business for 85 years. They use the slogan: 
“We've fitted feet for 50 years,” but that only applies to 
the length of time Christian Ludebuehl has been in the 
shoe business. He went in with his father in 1890 when 
they opened the present store at 6209 Frankstown Ave- 
nue. He and one son, Albert C., run this store, while 
George L. owns his own store in a suburb. George had 
managed the store for his father from 1927 until last 
year when he bought it. Albert has been with his father 
on Frankstown Ave., for 25 years. Albert is office mana- 
ger and buys children’s and boy’s shoes; his father is 
general manager and buys women’s and men’s shoes. 
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While going to school, both of the boys worked in 
the Frankstown Ave. store as part-time helpers. 

Christian Ludebuel.i still has the lasts his father used 
in making custom shoes. 


Christian Ludebuehl has held various offices in shoe 
retail organizations. He was the second president of 
the Pittsburgh Shoe Retail Association and served two 
years; he served two years as second president in the 
Pennsylvania Shoe Retailers which has now become part 
of the Tri-State Shoe Organization, and also served as 
secretary-treasurer of the National Shoe Retailers Ass’n 
and was on the board for four years. 
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When Customer Is Hurt, 
Who Pays? 


by 
Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 


(}F course it’s poor business to sell a customer faulty 
‘hoes, but there are times when it may lead to a real 
‘isaster. A New York shoe merchant discovered that to 
is sorrow in the case of a customer who merely tried 
n a pair of shoes, but did not buy them. 

There was a nail protruding from the inner sole of 
ne of the shoes when the customer tried them on. The 
ustomer, a woman, was injured by the nail and 
rought suit against the shoe merchant. Ruling against 
he merchant, the New York court said: 

“Tt is argued that the store-keeper was under no duty 
to inspect the shoes before offering them for sale. Hav- 
ing invited the plaintiff into his store as a customer, he 
was under a duty to protect her against such dangers as 
might reasonably be foreseen. Inspection would have 
revealed the danger, and the store-keeper is liable for 
not making an inspection which would have discovered 
the protruding nail. His duty of reasonable care arose 
as soon as he offered the shoes to the public, for he must 
have known that patrons would try on the shoes before 
buying.” 

Somewhat different was the experience of a Massa- 
chusetts shoe merchant. A woman customer sued him 
for injuries which she sustained when the heel became 
detached from a shoe she had hpught from him. 

The accident happened, she said, after she had worn 
the shoes only six to eight times. She claimed that the 
salesman who sold them to her assured her that the 
shoes were durable, sensible and substantial and suit- 
able for her use. Such representations about merchan- 
dise at the time of sale are “warranties” in the law, and 
if the goods do not “live up to” the warranties in actual 
use, the merchant may be legally and financially liable 
for so-called “Breach of warranty.” 

Describing the sale of the shoes from which the heel 
became detached, the Massachusetts court said: 

“The jury could find that the customer took the shoes 
from the table to ascertain whether they were the cor- 
rect size for her and to learn from the salesman whether 
they were durable, sensible and substantial. It was a 
permissible inference that, before she bought the shoes, 
the customer asked the clerk whether they were durable 
and substantial; and the jury could further infer that he 
had informed her that they were, in view of the fact that 
she finally decided to purchase them. There was suffi- 
cient. evidence that the salesman had implied authority 
to answer such inquiries of a customer who was contem- 
plating the purchase of shoes and that such statements 
cf the clerk were binding on his employer. 

“The detachment of the heel from the shoe after she 


had worn the shoe only six or eight times and while she 
[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE] 
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That's What Thousands 
of Users Say About 


- 


——— 


FLUORESCENT 
| LIGHTING 


GUTH Fluorescent is truly “Your ONE BEST 
Fluorescent Buy”. Scientifically engineered to the 
peak of performance efficiency — designed for 
streamlined beauty—backed by 39 years of light- 
ing experience—our Fixtures give you the utmost 
in cool, comfortable, economical Fluorescent Light. 


GUTH FUTURLITER (above) and the GUTH 
Excelux illustrated below, are only two of dozens 
of beautiful, modern, amazingly efficient units de- 
signed for Offices and Stores. 


GUTH Fiuorescent 
Fixtures are Built 
STRONGER to Serve 


Longer! 


P-F-C Plastic Diffuser 


Add beauty and comfort 
to Fluorescent Lighting. 
Snap GUTH P-F-C’s on 
bare lamps to reduce sur- 
face brightness. 


(Futurliter: T. M. Registered) 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY . 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





From Shoestring Start to Thriving Business 


[CONTINUED ypom PAGE 15] 


cannot afford to permit. customers to 
dictate their wants. Diplomatically he 
informs them that he is in a position 
to know when a shoe fits because shoe 
fitting is his business. Feet, he ex- 
plains, are like eyes, and correct treat- 
ment is necessary to health and com- 
fort. Thus he must tell them what to 
wear, and when he gets correct shoes 
on their feet, he can sell them on wear- 
ing those shoes. 

Another change is reflected in the 
place of business itself. As a foot spe- 
cialist, he had to give up the store idea 
for a professional office with hidden 
stock and limited displays. The only 
display to be found is in a compart- 
ment rack which rests on a table. This 
merely gives an idea of the different 
types handled. 

The room itself has a professional, 
parlor-like atmosphere with fully car- 
peted floor, chromium furniture uphol- 
stered in blue and maroon, charts and 
messages on a light green wall, and a 
desk and typewriter stand in one cor- 
ner which serves as an office. The stock 
room is reached through a draped 
doorway. 

Mr. Schanzenbach does a sizable vol- 
ume in single pair, custom-made foot- 
wear. Blue, black, brown and white are 
carried. No heels above 14/8 are fea- 
tured, and the principal sales are in 
heels of 10, 12 and 14 eighths. The best 
selling sizes dare from 6% to 9, al- 
though shoes from 6 to 12 are carried 
and size 13 has been sold in custom- 
made footwear. In the latter field un- 
usual requirements are sometimes met. 
In one case a woman took a 5 D on one 
feet and a 7% A on the other. 

Some semi-dress shoes are carried, 
but he was forced into this, he says. 
People, whose feet were corrected by 
orthopedic shoes, often come back to 
demand something more dressy. So he 
gives them a little style with a last 
that won’t permit them to spoil their 
feet again. 


Replenishes Stock Daily 


Today Mr. Schanzenbach carries a 
$5,000 shoe stock. At the end of each 
day a replacement order goes out for 
shoes sold. Thus a consistent stock is 
maintained. 

There is a distinct advantage in be- 
ing upstairs, Mr. Schanzenbach says. 
It lends a more professional atmosphere 
and people will listen to you, while in 
a street store they are inclined to dic- 
tate what they want. 

On the walls of his parlor-type office 
or fitting room, Mr. Schanzenbach 
maintains many educational and 
thought-provoking messages in a lan- 
guage that clients will understand. 
Customers read them while waiting. 

Principal business today comes from 
repeat and referred customers. Be- 
yond this, the greatest stimulant is de- 
rived from direct mail contacts with 
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This package insert has helped Cari 

Schanzenbach, of Cleveland, to main- 

tain customer contact, increase sales 
and build good will. 





customers and doctors, and personal 
calls on the latter. When he first 
started in business, Mr. Schanzenbach 
had to close his shop mornings when he 
made such calls. Two years ago he em- 
ployed as assistant Miss Hazel Mc- 
Farland, a woman of 10 years’ expe- 
rience with a wide acquaintance of 
doctors, and she now makes the morn- 
ing doctor contacts, working inside the 
balance of the time. Thus the place is 
never closed during business hours. 
Doctors and chiropodists in the down- 
town district are contacted about once 
every six weeks so they won’t forget 
this shoe specialist. 

Every time a doctor sends a client to 
him, a “thank you” card goes out to the 
doctor. And every time a customer re- 
fers a person, that customer gets a 
“thank you” card. This boosts the good 
will in both brackets. 

Regular mailings of post cards and 
circulars are made to all customers in 
the Spring and Fall, and special mail- 
ings go out in between. Special letters 
go to customers who have not been in 
for three years or more. Circulars and 
card mailings also go out to the doc- 
tors. Recently a professional appoint- 
ment book was offered to 1000 doctors, 
650 of whom sent back the return card. 
Many also added personal comments. 

The customer file is kept in the stock 
room. Each card in the file contains 
the customer’s name and address, date 
of purchases, shoe last, pattern, size, 
height of heel and price. When custom- 
ers phone in or call, the cards can be 
quickly checked. 

To further boost business, a shoe 


horn and a pamphlet, entitled “Three 
Good Habits,” are inserted in each 
package going out. 

In addition to regular office business, 
Mr. Schanzenbach goes to homes or 
hospitals to fit shoes when called. He 
generally gets an idea of the size and 
foot conditions before going out. He 
than takes along three or four pair 
closely chosen. Two or three trips will 
be made if necessary for a corect fit. 

Today the business runs about $25,- 
000 a year, and the quarters, which 
were small at the start, have been en- 
larged three times. 

About 80 per cent of the business 
comes from women, although the store 
caters also to men and children. Sales- 
ladies, nurses and teachers are big buy- 
ers. Nearly $300 has been taken in on 
a single Saturday. As many as eight or 
nine packages go out of town in a day, 
indicating the wide radius of his 
clientele. 

Today Carl Schanzenbach has an in- 
teresting and profitable business and he 
looks back with pride to the years of 
hard work. Conscientiously trying to 
please his customers has brought its 
reward year by year in an ever-in- 
creasing turnover. 


Modern Design in a 


Men’s Shoe Section 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


some *of the chairs are terra cotta 
leather and some are natural leather. 

The walls are in a three-tone scheme 
of buff and terra cotta which counter- 
act the usual cold effect of the fluores- 
cent lighting system. The lighting 
units are all concealed in the ceiling. 
Flush fixtures are covered with a spe- 
cial glass and with spotlights to throw 
light on the feature displays. 

All of the shoe boxes are illuminated 
by means of a projecting cornice that 
also throws the light back on the signs. 
This is an unusual feature which pro- 
duces a clear cut novel sign. While 
every available bit of wallspace is con- 
verted into shoe shelving, the use of 
displays and the illuminated cornice 
idea give the shop a distinctive at- 
mosphere. 

The entrance doors and sidelights 
are made of non-breakable glass and 
have no frames, producing the effect of 
a gigantic show window. At night, shoe 
displays are worked out on the carpet 
and are spotlighted from above. 

On the exterior, the show window is 
an unbroken sheet of glass 18 ft. long. 
The window back is bleached pin grain 
oak with a non-breakable glass panel 
looking into the store. The ceiling is a 
series of baffles permitting dramatic 
show window lighting effects. 

The store front material is Minne- 
sota Granite. The store is entirely ai 
conditioned. Burke and Kober were th: 
architects. 
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Sreak Ground for New 
synthetic Rubber Plant 


NavuGATUCK, CONN.—In an apple 
rchard near the site of the little shop 
here Charles Goodyear first demon- 
trated commercially his process of vui- 
anization, ground was broken this 
veek by United States Rubber Com- 
any for New England’s first great 
lant to help supply the nation with 
ynthetic rubber. 

In commemoration of the historical 
nks between the rubber industry and 
he town of Naugatuck, F. B. Davis, 
r., president of the rubber company, 
nd Kenneth Goodyear, descendant of 
he inventor’s family, turned the first 
pade of earth. The latter works here 
n the footwear plant of the United 
states Rubber Company which has 
vrown out of the original factory es- 
ablished by the inventor. 

With a capacity already increased to 
10,000 tons per year, four times that 
riginally planned, the plant is being 
uilt under an agreement of lease be- 
tween the rubber company and the De- 
fense Plant Corporation. The latter is 
advancing funds for construction. with 
the company in charge of operations. 


Yates with 


Roth, Rauh & Heckel 


RIPLEY, On10—Richard F. Rauh of 
Roth, Raugh & Heckel, Inc., has an- 
nounced the addition of Fred Yates to 
the company’s sales staff. Mr. Yates, 
formerly associated with Plaut-Butler, 
Inc., will cover the Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and upper New York state territory, 
formerly covered by Joseph M. Levy. 


Defense Bond Quiz 


Q. Can Defense Savings Stamps be 
redeemed? 


A. Yes; they can be redeemed for cash 
at face value or exchanged for 
Defense Savings Bonds. For ex- 
ample, 75 of the 25-cent Stamps 
—total cash value $18.75—may be 
exchanged for a Defense Savings 
Bond which in 10 years will be 
worth $25. 


Q. How long have Defense Savings 
Stamps been on sale at retail 
stores? 


A. Sale of Stamps at retail stores 
originated in the State of Mich- 
igan on July 10. The idea met 
with such success that it is spread- 
ing rapidly, and soon Stamps will 
be sold in most retail stores on a 
Nation-wide basis. 


NOTE.—To buy Defense Bonds and 
Stamps, go to the nearest post 
office, bank, or savings and loan 
association; or write to the 
Treasurer of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 
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STERLING LAST CORP 


America’s Foremost Fashio 


Adds to Territory 


Los ANGELES, CaLIFr.—Lawrence 
Lewis has been given the state of 
Texas to cover in addition to the state 
of California by Harry Sobel, sales 
manager of the Fern Shoe Co. The 
Pacific Northwest, formerly made by 
Lewis, will now be traveled by Arthur 
Weiss, who will carry both casual and 
dress Ferneraft shoes in addition to his 
Hill and Dale line in the states of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, Colorado 
and Utah. 


Back on the Job 


Boston, Mass.—Joseph Kaplan, of 
the Colonial Tanning Company, has 


just returned from a three weeks’ va- 
cation out through Colorado Springs 
and Yellowstone National Park. He 
reports that the fishing was excellent 
and he and his family caught dozens 
of speckled trout. Joe is quite enthusi- 
astic about fishing, horseback riding 
and other sports, and all in all, reports 
that he had an excellent time. 


Bauer Store in New Location 


HARLAN, lowa—The Bauer Shoe Store 
has moved to the Weber building at the 
southeast corner of the square. The 
building has been modernized with a 
new front, new tile floor and completely 
redecorated and modernized inside. 
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LITTLEWAY AND UCO*LOCKSTITCH: SHOES 


LITTLEWAY PROCESS COMPANY 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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4] Firms Bid for New Army Shoe Contracts 





Number of Manufacturers Participating in Bidding for 
1,250,004 Pairs Low Garrison Shoes September 8, 
Highest Since Beginning of Defense Effort 


Boston, Mass. — Forty-one shoe 
manufacturers — the largest number 
since the beginning of the nation’s de- 
fense effort—participated in the bid- 
ding September 8 on 1,250,004 pairs of 
the new-type, low army garrison shoe, 
pictured in Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, 
issue of August 30. A feature of the 
bidding was that no company bid the 
maximum of 300,000 pairs, only one 
company exceeding 100,000. A majority 
of manufacturers apparently will be 
content with from 25,000 to 40,000 
pairs. Many, also, specified that the 
prices quoted did not include special 
taxes which may be assessed by fed- 
eral or state governments and one ask- 
ed that his bid be increased from six 
and one-half to 10 cents per pair pro- 
vided he was asked to ship the finished 
shoes into certain states which have a 
so-called “use tax” and found himself 
liable to payment of an unexpected 
assessment. 

Price comparison with previous pur 
chases of this shoe is difficult because 
only about 25,000 pairs have been 
bought to date—contracts having been 
awarded late in August at prices rang- 
ing from $3.17 per pair to $3.25. The 
September 8th bidding, on the other 
hand, showed a tremendous spread of 
from $2.89 per pair to $3.74. Bids were 
as follows: 

Hill Bros. Co., 25,000 pairs at $2.89, 
net; R. P. Hazzard Co., 27,000 at $2.95, 
net; Conrad Shoe Co., 25,000 at $2.98 
and 25,000 at $3.15, both less discount 
of one-quarter of one per cent; Hanover 
Shoes, Inc., 25,000 at $3.01, net: Daly 
Bros. Shoe Co., 60,000 at $3.04, less 

{TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
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Dates to Remember 


Official Opening of American 
Leathers for Spring, 1942, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, and 
N.S.R.A. Style Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

September 15, 16, 1941 


Mouthly Shoe Show Shoe Travelers 
Association of Chicago, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 

September 29, 30, 1941 

Introduction of Spring Footwear 
Fashions of St. Louis Shoe Man- 
afacturers Association, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 

October 26, 27, 28, 29, 1941 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Spring Open- 
ing, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. October 26, 27, 28, 29, 1941 

Annual Fall Frolic Boot and Shoe 
Travelers Association of New 
York, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, Tuesday Evening. 

October 28, 1941 

Boston Shoe Fair. New England 
Shoe Leather Association, 
Hotels Statler and Parker House, 
Boston, Mass. 

December 1, 2, 3, 4, 1941 

Annual Convention, National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Ill. 

January 3, 4, 1942 

NATIONAL SHOE FAIR. Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Il. 

January 5, 6. 7, 8, 1942 

Michigan Annual Shoe Fair, Jointly 
Sponsored by Michigan Retail 
Shoe Dealers Association and 
Shoe Travelers Club of Mich- 
igan, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

January 11, 12, 13, 1942 
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Named Members of Defense 


Bond Committee 


Boston, Mass.—Stanley Heald, pres- 
ident of the Stetson Shoe Company, © 
South Weymouth, Mass., and Alden C. 
Brett, treasurer of the Hood Rubber 
Company, of Watertown, Mass., have 
been made members of the Massachu- 
setts Defense Savings Bond Committee, 
created, at the requeat:of the United 
States Treasury Department, by the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
The job of this committee is to create 
the machinery by which approximately 
500,000 employees of member companies 
may be enabled to buy these bonds 
through payroll deductions. 

It is emphasized by the committee 
that not only is it to be wholly volun- 
tary on the part of the employees 
whether or not they shall purchase 
bonds, but also that it will be permis- 
sive for any employee who agrees to 
buy a bond to cancel the arrangement 
at any time and request the return of 
the money paid in to date. 


Central States Show 
Committee to Meet 


Cuicaco, Int.— A meeting of the 
executive committee for the Central 
States Shoe Fair has been scheduled 
to be held in Chicago at the hotel Mor 
rison on September 28. Carl E. Ver 
burg, of the Michigan group, which 
will serve as hosts for the 1942 June 
fair, will preside. This marks the first 
official meeting for the 1942 fair and 
preliminary plans will be made at that 
time. 


Open Permanent Coast Offices 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The following 
shoe traveling men have recently made 
the Hotel Lankershim their permanent 
salesrooms. Al. Seicol, B & W Foot- 
wear; E. B. Steere, J. P. Smith Shoe 
Co., and J. R. Hamelin, with the B & B 
Shoe Co. , 





Play Up to Your 
Biggest “Gallery” 


Early Fall is your big season. 
Boys and girls from kinder- 
garten thru college need new 
shoes for school. So do teach- 
ers and “Profs”. Working girls, 
secretaries, housewives, want 
smart footwear to complete 
Fall ensembles. Defense 
workers, office workers, ex- 
ecutives need new shoes for 
work, for dress, for sport. 


They're all looking for style, 
value and good fit/ Play up 
to your biggest “gallery” by 
playing up your X-Ray Shoe 
Fitting Service. Show cus- 
tomers and prospects that 
you spare no effort to protect 
their foot health and comfort, 
help them overcome existing 
foot ills. It builds 

profitable re- 

peat business! 





There’s Still Time 


—to make mg | Fitting pay 
dividends this Fall. . . without 
invest- 


ment! Let us tell you how to buy 


ne See Out-of-Inventory on 


E-x-t-e-n.d-e-d Terms. 


SHOE FITTER %uc. 


3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 


MILWAUKEE . WISCONSIN 
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Hide Situation Reflects Strong Undertone 


Government Ceiling Alone Has Prevented Skyrocketing Prices 
and, Barring Possible Excessive Inventories of Shoes, 
Maintenance of Full Prices Seems Assured 


New York—Skyrocketing prices for 
hides and leather have been prevented 
only by the action taken by the OPACS 
late in May fixing the ceiling price at 
15 cents on Chicago packer hides. Since 
shortly thereafter, and up to the pres- 
ent time, leading packers have marketed 
their weekly kill at the ceiling levels 
with few exceptions. For a little while 
Colorado steers traded at 14% cents, 
but subsequently the 15 cent level was 
registered and maintained. As a matter 
of fact, the demand for hides in recent 
weeks has far outstripped the supplies, 
and killers were compelled to allocate 
their hides. Then, again, tanners were 
forced to take various selections of 
hides that they did not particularly de- 
sire in order to obtain selections of the 
native variety, supplies of which are 
far short of those wanted. It has been 
many years since the demand was any- 
thing like that which is being enjoyed 
for hides and leather today. 

As production is approximately 40 
per cent of the native variety and 60 
per cent branded, and with the great 
demand for native hides (native steers 
and cows free of brand) largely to 
satisfy government contracts, the sup- 
plies of these are not sufficient for re- 
quirements. There is a strong prob- 
ability that a continuation of the 
government demand may graduaily 
force government buyers to be less 
stringent on specifications for leather 
produced from such hides, or by the 
elimination of the civilian demand for 
these hides to some degree through a 
system of allocation or by fixing a wide 


differential compared with other selec- 
tions. 

Pronounced strength in the hide situ- 
ation is apparent and will continue so 
for several weeks longer at least. Spe- 
cialty leather tanners are necessarily 
compelled to accumulate their season’s 
requirements at this time of the year, 
as best hides are of the summer take 
off, which runs from late June to early 
October. Following this period, the spe- 
cialty leather tanners buy more spar- 
ingly. Consequently the combined de- 
mand for these tanners and the require- 
ments against government orders makes 
for the present tightness. In addition, 
there is the record breaking shoe pro- 
duction which this year promises to 
come very close to 500 million pairs, 
or almost 85 million pairs above the 
previous high record, and almost 140 
million pairs greater than the largest 
number of shoes ever sold in this coun- 
try for one year. Government purchases 
of shoes may be very close to 10 million 
pairs this year. To this must be added 
the probable exports to Britain and her 
allies of an unknown quantity. Large 
quantities of leather are being exported 
to Russia and probably to other coun- 
tries. Leather dealers in the United 
States are understood to be accumu- 
lating reserve stocks with some indi- 
cating they are carrying as much as 
three to four times above their normal 
inventories, and then again a substan- 
tial reserve is being built up by govern- 
ment agencies. 

The foregoing factors, in conjunc- 
tion with the upsurge in major com- 
modities, the general advances in the 





Monthly Cattlehide Statistics 
{In 000 Hides) 


Federal Inspected Slaughter 
Hides from Uninspected Sloughter 
Net Imports 


Cattlehide Movement into Sight 
Total Movement into Sight* 
Wettings, Cattlehides only 

Kips and Buffalo Hides 


Total Wettings 


Total Leather Production 
Total Leather Consumption 


Stocks at End of Month 
Raw 
In Process 
Finished 
Total Visible 
Shoe Production (000 Pairs) 


* Including kips for side leather. 


Seven Months 
1941 1940 
5,909 5,393 
4.173 3,305 
4,483 1,887 


July July 
1941 1940 
968 822 
65C 413 
750 (Pre.) 301 





10,585 
11,862 
10,463 

1,277 


14,565 
15,965 
14,063 

1,400 


2,368 1,536 
2,574 1,665 
2,232 1,509 


206 129 





2,438 1,638 15,463 11,740 


11,751 
12,216 


15,522 
16,617 


1,54! 
1,669 


2,369 
2,600 


3,843 
4,305 
4,570 
12,718 
34,012 


4,956 
4,622 
3,863 
13,441 
44,353 


285,902 230,272 


The ahove data are compiled and released by the Tanners’ Council of America. 
Data for the latest month shown are subject to revision. 
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commodity indices, and the inflation 
psychology, have aided in maintaining 
the underlying strength in the hide 
market. Peculiarly enough, leading 
packers are well sold up and have prob- 
ably less than a working normal re- 
serve stock while tanners are sold up 
ompletely, in most instances. 

Shoe sales have been up to the fond- 
est expectations as far as retail sales 
are concerned, but far under the in- 
creased rate of production. Govern- 
ment contracts for shoes are but a 
negligible part of the annual output. 
Probable exports are also a minor fac- 
tor and, consequently, there looms on 
the horizon the likelihood of substan- 
tial inventories of shoes. Whether 
these are in manufacturers’ hands, in 
retail establishments, or in the closets 
of the ultimate consumer, can not be 
ascertained at this time. It is a known 
fact that the production far exceeds 
the indicated demand, at least for the 
present. Dislocation of employment 
through changeover from civilian work 
to defense in many plants may cause at 
least temporary unemployment, and has 
some influence on general purchasing 
power. 

Conditions, temporarily at least, war- 
rant the maintenance of full prices and 
augur well for the sustained demand. 
However, a number of factors may 
present themselves, which later on 
could have a marked influence on the 
price structure. Among these poten- 
tial factors may be listed the following: 

1. Possible over-production of shoes. 

2. Excess inventories of leather in 
the hands of dealers. 

3. Continued record - breaking 
ports of foreign hides. 

4. With fully 50 per cent or more 
of the South American export outlets 
eliminated by the war, these countries 
are being forced to process their own 
commodities. Consequently, tanning of 
hides in South America has been in- 
creasing, and leather is being offered 
to the United States at prices substan- 
tially under domestic leathers. 

5. The season for much heavier cattle 
kill is at hand. In addition, the quality 
becomes less favorable than the prime 
Summer hides following the month of 
September. 

6. Cattle population is the greatest 
on record, and the kill is expected to 
also be a new record high, with the 
exception of the drought year of 1934. 

The Argentine hide market has also 
developed decided strength. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Argentine hides are being 
purchased by United States interests 
at fully 15% cents delivered New York 
for standard frigorifico steers. Tanners 
.in the United States are using these, 
as well as other South American hides, 
in ever-increasing quantities. Inciden- 
tally, it must be remembered that there 
is no ceiling on foreign hides. Argen- 
tine frigorifico steers last sold to the 
United States at 141/16 cents c & f, 
which, including insurance and the im- 
port duty of 10 per cent, brings the 
price up to approximately 15% cents 
delivered here. This compares with do- 
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MAX STEIN 
Bowling Oxford 


Rubber sole with leather tip on 
ri foot. Horsehide buck (leath- 
er) on left foot. Soles ore reversed 
for left-handed bowlers. 


THE ATHLETIC SHOE COMPANY, 


BOWLING SHOES 


A real bowler wants a perfect fitting 
end neat appearing shoe. The Max 
Stein shoe, designed by Max Stein, the 
champion bowler, has gained tremen- 
dous popularity. Most experienced 
bowlers use this shoe. Also made in 
oxford style. 


Over 30 other numbers in men's and 
women's shoes and exfords. To retail 
from $2.50 te $5.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


930 WN. MARSHFIELD AVE. CHICAGO. 





mestic hides of 15 cents, which is the 
ceiling on practically all selections ex- 
cepting bulls, which are trading at 13 
cents for natives, and 12 cents for 
branded. 

Some revision in the ceiling prices on 
domestic hides and the establishing of 
differentials for various hides is a like- 
lihood in the not distant future. Pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on the 
OPA for such an adjustment. Among 
the suggestions submitted to the OPA 
are the revising of prices upward to 
the 15%-cent level for native varieties 
and down to 14% cents for some of the 
branded hides. 

Sole leather tanners wettings of hides 
during the month of July were unoffi- 
cially indicated as being 52.8 per cent 
ubove a year ago. Tanners are experi- 
encing an unusually keen demand for 
leather, and leather market has been 
distinctly firm. Advances have been 
comparatively small, but this, of course, 
was not a reflection of the demand, but 
rather the top prices fixed for hides. 
As a matter of fact, tanners are re- 
ceiving more orders than they care to 
accept. 


Iowa Travelers Plan 
Show November 2-4 


Des MoInes, lowa—At the regular 
meeting of the Iowa National Shoe 
Travelers Association held recently at 
the Chamberlain hotel, here, it was 


decided to hold a shoe show on Nov. 
2, 3, 4, 1941, for the display of Spring 
lines. 

The show will be a business session 
only, without any form of entertain- 
ment or program. 

Plans are also in the making for the 
reorganization of the Iowa Shoe Re- 
tailers Association. In answer to a re- 
cent questionnaire sent to the retail 
trade by the travelers, the former, 
nearly 100 per cent, expressed them- 
selves as being very much in favor of 
reforming the organization again. 


America’s Expanding Capacity 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


Prospective consumer demand will be 
met, but the industry must be flexible 
enough to recognize and adapt itself to 
new times and unusual contingencies. 
Many of the rules and formulae of the 
past decade must not only be question- 
ed; they must be broken. With govern- 
ment attempting to stabilize costs 
through maximum prices for various 
raw materials, there should be less in- 
centive to risk the pitfalls of inventory 
speculation. Perhaps most important 
of all—with average consumer incomes 
higher, the shoe industry should be able 
to break the paralyzing grip of price 
dogma. Shoes can and should stand on 
their merits. A more widespread ap- 
preciation of shoe quality should be de- 
veloped and encouraged. An opportun- 
ity is at hand to build now. 
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Bowling Shoes 
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PROFESSIONAL 
BOWLING SHOES 


Men’s } ’ 


Rubber Hee! 
Buckskin Sole 
-_— Heel 


ot OES SHOE MFG. 
Market Sts.. Philadelphia 
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Innersoles 





Every Time You Sell a Pair, 
Depend on innersoles that wear. 





NEWFLER PIGSHIN 


COUNTERS * WELTING 
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Shoe Trimmings 





WAVERSHOE TRIMMING CO., INC. ~ 
TINSEL BRAIDS IN STOCK 


Seven latest styles—by the yard 
Gold—-Silver—Multicolor 
Vieté us at the Belmont Piaza, Room 820 
WAVERSHOE TRIMMING CO., INC. 
92 Bleecker St., N.Y.C. 











41 Firms Bid for New 
Army Shoe Contracts 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


one-quarter of one per cent; Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., 100,000 at $3.04, net; 
Farmington Shoe Mfg. Co., 25,000 at 
$3.08, net; Brown Shoe Co., 25,000 at 
$3,09, net; General Shoe Corporation, 
25,000 at $3.11, net; Charles A. Eaton 
Co., 25,000 at $3.115, less one-quarter 
of one per cent; Cannon Shoe Co., 
25,000 at $3.12 and 25,000 at $3.22 or 
50,000 at 3.17, all less one-tenth of one 
per cent; Curtis Shoe Co., 32,000 at 
$3.14, less one-tenth of one per cent; 
Leonard & Barrows Shoe Co., 36,000 
at $3.14, net; Gardiner Shoe Co., 30,000 
at $3.16, net; Hubbard Shoe Co., 50,000 
at $3.18, less one-quarter of one per 
cent; J. Landis Shoe Co., 25,000 at 
$3.18, net; G. P. Crafts Co., 25,000 at 
$3.19, net; Old Colony Shoe Co., 25,000 
at $3.20; John Foote Shoe Co., 25.000 
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at $3.21, net; E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 
25,000 at $3.215, less one-tenth of one 
per cent; Perry-Norvell Co., 25,000 at 
$3.22, net; A. Freedman & Sons, 40,000 
at $3.225, less one-eighth of one per 
cent; Endicott- Johnson Corporation, 
60,000 at $3.225, net; Sport Welt Shoe 
Co., 25,000 (widths A, B, C, and D) at 
$3.24, or 25,000 (widths E and EE) at 
$3.38, both less one-quarter of one per 
cent; M. A. Packard Co., 36,000 at 
$3.24, less one-eighth of one per cent; 
Doyle Shoe Co., 25,000 at $3.24, net; 
William Brooks Shoe Co., 25,000 at 
$3.24, net; Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co., 25,000 at $3.248, net; 
Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., 40,000 at 
$3.25, net; Mid-States Shoe Co., 40,000 
at $3.25, net; Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. 
Co., 50,000 at $3.275, net; Joseph F. 
Coreoran Shoe Co., 25,000 at $3.28, less 
one-quarter of one per cent; Nature 
Footwear Corporation, 25,000 at $3.28, 
net; Freeman Shoe Corporation, 65,000 
at $3.29, net; Allen-Edmonds Shoe 
Corporation, 12,500 at $3.35, less one- 
half of one per cent; Stone-Tarlow Co., 
25,000 at $3.35, net; J. P. Smith Shoe 
Co., 25,000 at $3.35, net; Philadelphia 
Shoe & Leather Co., 50,000 (A wide) 
at $3.33; 50,000 (B wide) at $3.34; and 
50,000 (C wide) at $3.35; or the same 
quantities on widths D, E, and EE at 
$3.39, $3.44 and $3.49, all net; Holland- 
Racine Shoes, 25,000 at $3.36, net; 
O’Donnell Shoe Co., 25,000 at $3.385, 
less one-quarter of one per cent; Brock- 
ton Boot and Shoe Co., 25,000 at $3.55, 
les one-quarter of one per cent; Eagle 
Shoe Mfg. Co., 35,000 at $3.74, net. 





BY APPOINTMENT To 
H.M.KING pees vi 


in Quality 


for Over 50 Veard 


‘WREN’S” is the “aristocrat” of Shoe 

Polishes—The Brand most favoured i) 

iingland’s famous Hunting Counties, and 

indeed by well-dressed Englishmen all over 

the Globe. 

‘‘Wren’s” is noted for its intense brilliance 

and unique leather-preserving and water- 
proofing properties, and the appointed 

Wholesale Distributors cordially invite the 

Shoe and Leather Trade to participate in 

the marketing of this fine Product. 

Full particulars from: 

WEST COAST: The Macpherson Leather Co., 250 So 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 

MIDDLE WEST: Mandus Nelson & Co.. 223-225 Wes 
Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 

“ YORK CITY and ne 


The Majestic Leather Co. e308 Bowery, New York 





Father and Son Road Team 


Howard J. Engquist and his son, both of the Howard J. Engquist Co., Chicago, ili... 
manufacturers’ agents, present a father and son road team that represent their 
various lines throughout Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Mr. Engquist. 
Sr., founded the present firm in 1907 after eleven years of apprenticeship with the 


well-known shoe man, Nelson B. Holden. 


Their office is generally known as the 


source of "slipper information” in Chicago and usually when buyers have “tough 
auts to crack" it's a case of “Call up Howard.” Mr. Engquist says that one of his 
greatest sources of information is the Boot and Shoe Recorder which he reads 
religiously and keeps the National Shoe Fair annual in a place of honor on his desk. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Left and Right 
Rubber Heels 


Start Your Customers 
Advertising 
Your Shoes 


[_z——! People will talk about 
things they buy that give them 
extra satisfaction— more wear 
and economy, more comfort, 
more style. That's why shoe 
dealers who see that their cus- 
tomers enjoy the advantages of 
I-T-S Heels get valuable word- 
of-mouth advertising for their 
shoes. For I-T-S Heels, with 
extra pads of tough rubber on 
the outer edges, keep shoes 
treading level, hold them in 
shape, preserve their smartness 
and comfort. And because these 
I-T-S Heels wear level longer, 
there’s less bother about re- 
pairs, more economy. Specify 
I-T-S Left and Right Heels to 
your Own or your contract re- 
pair shop and you start your 
customers selling for you— 
without extra cost. 





THE I-T-S CO., ELYRIA, 0. 


26 Years of Better Rubber Heels—Millions of Users seni 


Six Firms Awarded Army 
Overshoe Contracts 


Boston, Mass.—Six companies have 
received contracts to manufacture 59,- 
391 pairs of medium weight rubber 
overshoes for the regular army as the 
result of bidding held at the local army 
base on August 23. These rubbers, 
which are of the five-buckle type with 
thirteen-inch tops, are to be made by 
the following: 

Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Conn., 5000 pairs at $2.46 per pair; 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
12,600 at $2.48; United States Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 24,000 at $2.50; 
Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, IIl., 
5000 at $2.50; Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass., 10,000 at $2.55; and 
Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., 2791 at $2.56. The total sum in- 
volved is more than $150,000. 

Announcement also has been made of 
the award of contracts to maké 5,535,- 
000 pairs of shoe laces—one lot of 
5,000,000 for use in army service shoes 
and the remainder for use in the boots 
worn by mounted enlisted men. Prices 
to be paid for the former range from 
1.89 cents per pair to 2 cents, and on 
the latter, from 3.2 cents per pair to 
3.8 cents. 

Gregory & Read Company, Lynn shoe 
manufacturing concern, has been given 
a contract to make 6600 pairs of ski 
gaiters at a price per pair of $1.25. 
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MILDRED 


’ trim, practical ones with 
Sethu Tnereage medium or low heels — that 


Sores Eoangullane. 


For sleek, smart shoes, or 


fit your feet as custom-made 
shoes do— come in and see 
the new Footloose Shoes. 
Many styles all carefully 
tailored, with Bellaire’s own 
Footloose “Floating Insole” 
for full flexibility. And with 
the unusually comfortable 
air-cushion features in-built 


in all Bellaires. Come in! 


No. 1556—Mat Kid and Patent 


Elasticized, AAA to C 
RETAILS aT $500 


Free Courses in Shoe 
And Leather Industries 


New York—The Board of Education 
of the City of New York is offering 
four free courses in the various 
branches of the shoe industry, accord- 
ing to Louis G. Feman, chairman of 
the shoe and leather goods department. 

The courses include the following: 
Shoe designing, shoe and leather cut- 
ting, shoe stitching and fitting, shoe 
merchandising and retail selling. These 
classes will be held in the new and 
completely equipped shoe school located 
at 225 West 24th Street. 

Additional courses such as_ shoe 
cleaning and packing, pullover making, 
shoe lasting (both hand and machine) 
and handbag and novelty leather mak- 
ing will be organized if a sufficient 
number of persons enroll. 


Retailers Discuss Rubber 
Pricing Problem 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—What should be 
a fair price for rubbers in view of the 
fact that there has been one increase 
in wholesale prices since most down- 
town shoe retailers bought their stock 
for Fall and Winter—and another im- 
pends for the immediate future? 

That question was discussed at a 
meeting of downtown members of the 
Rochester Shoe Retailers Association at 


Write for Fall 1941 Catalog 
of In-Stock Styles 


BELLAIRE SHOE COMPANY. PORTLAND. ME. 


OF HOLMES. STICKNEY &6 WALKER. IN 


Hotel Seneca, Wednesday, Sept. 3. In 
consequence, it is expected that one of 
the manufacturers will issue a list of 
suggested fair prices for this merchan- 
dise. 

William Pidgeon, president of the 
association, called attention to the fact 
that an increase in wholesale prices 
came on July 1, which was after the 
majority of those present had made 
their purchases for the season, and that 
another raise is to follow soon. 

Comparison of prices in the different 
stores revealed that some have been re- 
ceiving more for their merchandise 
than what it was subsequently decided 
would be a fair price, but it is expected 
that they will lower their figures to 
what the consensus of opinion deemed 
reasonable. 

Only first class merchandise was giv- 
en consideration, with expectations that 
prices for rubbers of poorer quality 
will not be included in the list of sug- 
gested prices which will be out on Sep- 
tember 15. A similar discussion of 
suggested prices last year was followed 
by satisfactory results. 

Correction 

Due to an error, the address of 
French, Shriner & Urner Mfg. Co. was 
left out of the advertisement of the 
Eisendrath Tanning Co., Chicago, IIl., 
on page 119 in the Leather Section of 
the Sept. 6 issue of BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER. The address is Boston, Mass. 
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STEEL TOE 
SAFETY SHOES 
and 


POPULAR PRICED 
ORK SHOES 
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Women's Shoes 
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Easiephit Shoes for Busy Feet 
IN STOCK 


Ne. 554 
Write jor Catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. No. Reading, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 














Obituaries 


Henry O. Robinson 


WarRE, Mass.— Henry O. Robinson, 
89, who for more than 50 years oper- 
ated a retail shoe store here, died re- 
cently after a brief illness. 

For a time he was in business with 
his brother, but later established his 
own retail shoe business which he con- 
ducted until his retirement. 

Mr. Robinson was a member of Eden 
Lodge of Masons and in 1932 was pre- 
sented the Masonic veteran’s medal. He 
served in the town as a member of the 
board of registrars of voters and as a 
Republican attended party conventions 
as a delegate. 

He leaves two sons, Harold W. of 
Springfield and Philip W. of Ware, 
and four grandchildren. 


Christian Houck 


IRVINGTON, N. J.—Christian Houck, 
81, former president of the Boyden 
Shoe Co. and later with the Banister 
Shoe Co., both of Newark, died recently 
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at his home here after a long illness. 
He retired 14 years ago. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Julius A. 
Eisele, a son, Fred J. Houck, both of 
Irvington, and three grandchildren. His 
wife Caroline died 14 years ago. 


Harold A. Osborne, General 
Manager of USMC, Dies 


Boston, Mass.—Harold Allen Os- 
borne, vice-president, general manager 
and a director of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, died at his home 
in Swampscott on Sunday, Sept. 7, 
after a brief illness. 

Through his genial personality and 
in his official capacity Mr. Osborne 
was one of the most widely known and 
popular men in the shoe industry. He 
was born in Lynn, Nov. 28, 1886, son of 
Addison L. Osborne and Harriett E. 
(Andrews) Osborne. He graduated 


from the Lynn Classical High School- 


and entered Dartmouth College, from 
which he graduated in 1909. 

In 1913 he married Miss Bessie 
Goodridge of Lynn. 

His business associations were many. 
He was a director in the Littleway 
Process Company; United Shoe Re- 
pairing Machinery Co.; Krippendorf 
Kalculator Company; Turner Tanning 
Machinery Company; B B Chemical 
Company and the Campbell Bosworth 
Machinery Company. 

He was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, The Tedesco 
Country Club, the Algonquin Club of 
Boston, the Oxford Club of Lynn and 
the Beach Bluff Club of Swampscott. 
He was a member of the Chi Phi Fra- 
ternity and was deeply interested in 
athletics at Dartmouth. He was one of 
the most enthusiastic members of the 
alumni. He was a 32nd degree Mason. 
He is survived by his mother and his 
widow. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, 
Sept. 9, at the Central Congregational 
Church, Broad Street, Lynn, and were 
attended by many friends and business 
associates. The floral tributes were nu- 
merous and very beautiful and attested 
to the high esteem in which the de- 
ceased was held. 

The pallbearers were: S. W. Win- 
slow, Jr., A. W. Todd, J. F. Wogan, 
G. R. Brown, W. R. Sampson, J. R. 
Norton, L. B. Walker, S. O. Hazleton, 
L. F. Murch, Stuart C. Rand and 
Charles H. Feltman. 

The following acted as ushers: J. C. 
Stout, C. R. Todd, H. E. Booma, H. 
Kenerson, Ralph Morrison, P. R. Bos- 
worth, N. B. Todd, Warren Bulkeley, 
Ebben Vaughn, Harry Adams, Frank 
Merritt, George Knight, W. C. Carter, 
Harry Reed, Ralph W. Reeves, H. S. 
Pearson, D. B. Willson, Willard How- 
ard and E. J. Wilcox. 

The services were conducted by Rev. 
Garfield Morgan, and Arthur J. Brown 
was at the organ. Burial was private. 

Active at his desk in health and use- 
fulness up to the day before Sunday, 
Sept. 7, his death came as a great 
shock to his associates in the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation. Here was 
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Philadelphians judge you by your 
choice of a hotel. It pays you to 
stay at the Benjamin Franklin— 
pays you in distinction, conve- 
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circulating ice water. 
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a life exemplifying in the highest de- 
gree the finest quality of American 
business service and friendliness. 
Known to shoe men, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers the nation 
over, his death comes as a_ personal 
grief. His example carries on. 


Fred W. Allen 


St. PauLt, MINN.— Death removed 
from the ranks of the shoe travelers 
one of its most beloved members when 
Fred W. Allen passed away recently at 
Midway Hospital, St. Paul. 

Fred was born at Eau Claire, Wis., 
March 12, 1884, and as a young man 
came to the Twin Cities where he en- 
tered the employ of Thoen Bros. As 
early as 1910 he joined the ranks of 
the shoe travelers with Roberts, John- 
son & Rand of St. Louis, introducing 
their line in the state of Minnesota and 
remaining in their service until 1919. 
For one and one-half years then he 
sold Edmond’s Foot-Fitters and spent 
one season with the Red Wing Shoe 
Co., after which he joined the sales 
force of the A. H. Weinbrenner Co. of 
Milwaukee, where he was now com- 
pleting his 20th year. He was a char- 
ter member of the Northwestern Shoe 
Travelers Association, held various of- 
fices and served as its president during 
the depression period. 

During his vacation this Summer, he 
started a medical check-up and after 
vacation went back on the job for one 
week when reactions were such that 
he was ordered to the hospital. 

He is survived by his widow Marga- 
ret, four sisters and two brothers. 
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Detroit Shoe Training 
Course Expanded 


Detroit, Micu.—Expansion of a 
training course for shoe salesmen inau- 
gurated last year at Wayne University, 
here, into a full ten-week course, marks 
one of the greatest steps yet achieved 
in academic recognition for the shoe 
industry. The course was started last 
year through the activity of leaders of 
the Detroit shoe field and the Universi- 
ty, but was, at that time, only a two 
weeks’ intensive training course. 

It will start September 18th, running 
through November 20, as a full-fledged 
course, listed in the catalog as Shoe 
Selling 110G. Classes will meet for 
two hours every Thursday night in the 
High School of Commerce, where many 
classes of the Wayne University are 
scheduled because of its convenient 
downtown location. 

Ernest W. Bradshaw, well-known 
shoeman of the J. L. Hudson Company, 
is instructor for the course. Fee is 
$2.50 per person. 

All persons now employed in retail- 
ing—not necessarily in shoes at present 
—or with a definite promise of employ- 
ment in retailing, may take the course. 

Objective of the course is “to provide 
those now selling or preparing to sell 
shoes with adequate information to 
qualify them as competent salespeople 
in this field of work.” 

Subjects covered include a sound 
training in the fundamentals of shoe 
merchandising, including the anatomy 
of the foot, fitting shoes to various 
types of feet, shoes for various occa- 
sions, identification of leathers and 
other shoe materials, wearing qualities 
and salable points of materials, and 
analysis of selling in relation to shoe 
fitting. 


Robert Fletcher to Sell 
Vitality in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA—Robert Fletcher, son 
of Arthur Fletcher, vice-president of 
the International Shoe Co. in the sales 
division, has been appointed representa- 
tive for the Vitality line of that house 
in this city. He succeeds L. A. O’Con- 
nor in this connection. Mr. Fletcher 
will make his headquarters here, where 
he already enjoys an extensive aquaint- 
ance in the trade. 


“Prizes Accepted” for 


Golf Tournament : 
READING, Pa.—The Central Pennsy]- 


vania Shoe and Leather Association 
will hold their Fall Golf Tournament 
at the Reading Country Club, here, on 
Friday, Sept. 26. 

The committee is on the lookout for 
prizes with which to reward the com- 
peting golfers and so any donations 
will be gratefully received. T. ; 
Embry, of Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co., 
Reading, is chairman of the golf com- 
mittee. 
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see how it helps your sales. 








Vulean Adds Lurcott 
Brothers to Staff 


PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO—Augmenting its 
organization to further serve the trade 
in style, quality and service, the Vulcan 
Corporation, manufacturers of lasts 


CHARLES E. LURCOTT 


and wood heels, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles E., Alfred and 
Eugene Lurcott to the sales and pro- 
duction staffs. The Lurcott brothers 
formerly operated the Philadelphia 
Last and Pattern Company of that city. 
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E. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), PLASTICS DEPARTMENT, ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


All the pertness that makes young things want to 
buy new shoes is wrapped up in this Hagerty model. 
The new oxheart red in suede uses Scuffess “Pyra- 
heel” plastic heel covering to match the kid tip and 
trim. Think of the story “Pyraheel” adds. No rain 
or snow stain. No dents, scuffs, or scratches. “Pyra- 
heel” is advertised in Vogue, Mademoiselle, College 
Bazaar, and Harper’s Bazaar. Just mention it and 
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Charles E. Lurcott will be in charge 
of the new Vulcan studio in the Wil- 
ford Building, 33rd and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia. A feature of the studio, 
and of particular interest to manufac- 
turers in the Pennsylvania and New 
York territories, is a modern model 
room where Mr. Lurcott will be glad to 
serve everyone interested in styles and 
model service. 

Alfred Lurcott has been transferred 
to St. Louis where he joins the Vulcan 
sales organization in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. 

Eugene Lurcott, transferred to Vul- 
can’s Portsmouth plant, will assist the 
superintendent in the production of 
lasts for the Pennsylvania territory. 


Issue New Buster 


Brown Catalog 


Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has issued the new Buster Brown cata- 
log for Fall and Winter 1941-2. Buster 
Brown Official Boy Scout Shoes and 
Buster Brown Official Girl Scout Shoes 
are included, as well as the Buster 
Brown Health Shoe line. 

The catalog has an attractive cover 
in color, and shoes are shown in large 
size with full descriptions. Advertising 
helps for the dealer are offered, and 
Buster Brown exclusive features are 
explained. 
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MEN'S & BOYS’ WORK SHOES 
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Honest Value 
In Boery Pow 


ROBERTS-HART, INC 
KEENE, N. H. 
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Innersoles 





On materials be no skinflint 
The best there IS is Newflex Pigskin. 





NEWFLERX PIGSKIN 


INNERSOLE COUNTERS - WELTING 


Beaumont Appointed 
To Washington Post 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— John A. Beau- 
mont, president of the New York State 
Shoe Retailers Association, has been 
appointed to the important position of 
subject matter specialist in shoe mer- 
chandising for the United States Office 
of Education and has gone to Washing- 
ton to take up his new duties. 

Mr. Beaumont, who was named high- 
est officer in the state organization at 
its convention in Syracuse last Jone, is 
a member of the retail shoe firm of 
E. A. Beaumont, Inc., 30 Maiden Lane, 
Albany, the head of which is his father, 
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What’s New 


Special Heel Construction 
Retains Shape and Fit 


Unretouched photograph at the top 
shows a Trimfoot Pre-School Shoe of 
“Cuddle Back” construction after a 
two weeks’ wear test. Note how the 
shoe has retained its shape and fit at 
the heel, thanks to “Cuddle Back” con- 
struction. 


The ordinary shoe shown at the bot- 
tom of the unretouched photograph 
shows a shoe that was also worn in a 
two weeks wear test by a normal young- 
ster. Note how it has broken down 
at the quarter and heel, pushing the 
foot forward and destroying its proper 
proportional fit. 

“Cuddle Back” construction was de- 
signed to improve fitting of children’s 
shoes. It’s easy to see what happens 
when a child’s high shoe breaks down 
at the quarter and heel after wear. 
The foot is forced forward in the shoe 
until the fit, which has been checked 
so carefully, is completely lost. “Cud- 
dle Back” heel construction, a patented 
feature developed by the Trimfoot 
Company of St. Louis after months of 
experiment and wear tests,. prevents 
the back of the shoe from breaking 


down after wear and eliminates need- 
less chafing and irritation. 

The foot will no longer slide forward 
until its toes are cramped into the 
forepart of the shoe. “Cuddle Back” 
construction with its snug fitting heel, 
eliminates the necessity for injurious 
tight lacing and helps to keep shoes 
from losing their shape. 


Propose Fall Campaign 
To Activate Sales 


“America Gets Back on Its Feet” is 
the slogan for a promotion for shoe de- 
partments which has been prepared by 
the manufacturers of Nu-Go Sandal 
Exercisers for the coming Fall season. 
The promotion includes in its scope all 
kinds of footwear, women’s, men’s, 
children’s, walking shoes, dancing shoes, 
sport shoes, dress shoes, orthopedic 
shoes. 


The suggestion made to retailers is 
that the campaign be conducted for at 
least a week, with lectures, clinics and 
demonstrations as well as newspaper 
publicity. Co-operation of doctors, foot 
specialists, teachers, dancing school in- 
structors, parent organizations, etc., is 
being urged. The purpose is not only 
to sell more Nu-Go Sandal Exercisers 
but also to activate sales of all other 
types of shoes. Display cards and other 
advertising material will be supplied, 
also an attractive young lady to act as 
demonstrator. 





a former president and now director 
of the organization. 

He began as a bundle boy in the 
store, was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1926, and then became a mem- 
ber of the firm. The new duties in the 
performance of which he will try to 
improve shoe merchandising in this 
country will require him to be in Wash- 
ington most of the time. 

The appointment was made by Dr. B. 
Frank Kyker, division chief of the 
United States Office of Education. A 
Civil Service examination had been 
taken and passed by Mr Beaumont, but 
there were a number of candidates for 
this place. 

Selection was made following a con- 
ference with Carl Burgstahler, presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association; Lee ‘E. Langston, its ex- 


ecutive vice-president; David S. Hirsch- 
ler, secretary, and Owen W. Metzger, 
Altoona, Pa., and Harry Fontius, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

It was concluded that in experience 
and other qualifications, Mr. Beaumont 
approximated the requirements for a 
post which calls for initiative and re- 
sourcefulness in assembling material 
and ability in presentng it so that shoe 
retailers generally will benefit. 


L. S. Ayres Open 
New Shoe Salon 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—L. S. Ayres & 
Co. have opened a new shoe salon on 
their second fioor, a feature of which is 
a full line of playtime shoe fashions 
in a price range of $1.95 to $5.95. 
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Hails Half Century of Progress 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


on the pay-as-you-can basis. The costs 
were so low that Dan Cohen was able 
to sell theusands of pairs of shoes at 
prices unheard of in those days. This 
venture resulted in immediate cash 
profits which provided enough capital 
to start out on an increasingly larger 
scale. 

The Dan Cohen Company has been 
expanding ever since. Its earliest 
stores were in Covington, Ky.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Newport and Louisville, 
Ky.; and Hamilton, Ohio. Today there 
are 50 stores scattered over Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio and New York. There are 
three new stores scheduled to open in 
the near future. 

Pioneer “Anchor Dan” Cohen was 
succeeded in business by his three sons, 
Abraham E. Cohen as president; Moses 
Cohen as vice-president; and Nathan 
as treasurer. In 1933 the executive 
staff was reorganized and their sons 
succeeded to their offices. Dan A. 
Cohen (son of Abraham Cohen) be- 
came president; Daniel M. Cohen (son 
of Moses Cohen) was made vice-presi- 
dent, and Sigmund M. Cohen (son of 
Nathan C. Cohen) became treasurer. 

Much of the success of the firm is at- 
tributed to the harmony between the 
sons and brothers of the family, be- 
tween the employers and their em- 
ployees, and between the employees 
themselves. A friendly feeling among 
the far-flung employees is promoted by 
contests, sales competitions, and a bul- 
letin which publishes personal and “con- 
gratulation” items as well as business 
news, and which keeps all members of 
the firm posted on the activities of their 
fellow employees and stores in 12 dif- 
ferent states. 

During 1941—The Golden Harvest 
Year—employees are wearing Golden 
Jubilee Badges as symbols of a half 
century of business progress and expan- 
sion. “These badges,” say the executives 
to the employees, “are not only evi- 
dence to the public of our 50 years in 
business, but also evidence to us of 
your willingness throughout your work- 
ing day that we may have your fullest 
-cooperation and that you will put your 
best effort forth during this year which 
is so significant to us and marks a 
milestone in the history of this organi- 
zation.” 

At the basic root of a half century 
of service and success is the merchan- 
dising policy which is the same as it 
was 50 years ago: 

“Service, Satisfied Customers, and The 
Best in Shoe Values for THE WHOLE 
FAMILY.” 

For the Dan Cohen stores have al- 
ways been family shoe stores and have 
carried all types of popular-priced 
footwear for every member of the fam- 
ily. The organization takes pride in 
handling a complete stock in up-to-the- 
minute styles and widely varying sizes 
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and types of footgear from bedroom 
slippers and boots to fashionable eve- 
ning wear. 

The Dan Cohen Company faces a 
bright future of immediate expansion, 
but there is no childish optimism in 
their expectations. For, even while 
they are planning the opening of three 
new stores, the executives realize that 
business is being artificially stimulated 
through the National Defense Program 
and that adjustments and taxes must 
be considered. They also agree that 
“more emphasis on quality and desira- 
bility and less emphasis placed on 
prices should be the order of the day. 
Where industrial expansion has been 
rising the consumer will insist on bet- 
ter merchandise. Therefore this would 
seem to be an excellent opportunity 
not only for stocks to be at their all- 
time best, but for rapid turnover which 
has always been the dream of every 
merchant.” 


Shoe Production Heading 
For New High 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — According to 
the latest figures on shoe production 
covering the six-month period this year, 
January through July, released by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, a new all-time high seems 
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destined to be set. With a total pro- 
duction of 285,902,470 pairs for the 
half-year period, this figure represents 
an increase of 55,630,897 pairs over the 
same period last year and more than 
two thirds of the record total produc- 
tion of 424,136,411 pairs set in 1939. 

Production for July, this year, 
amounted to 44,353,063 pairs; an in- 
crease of 4,573,465 pairs over June, 
1941, and an increase of 10,340,899 
pairs over July, 1940. 

Shoes produced for government use 
during July amounted to 542,428 pairs 
of dress type shoes, a gain of 60,633 
pairs from June, and 672,992 pairs of 
work type shoes, a decrease of 60,334 


SprING. Summer, Fall or Winter, 
the Bass Weejun will sell and sell 
fast. Made from saddle leather, nat- 
ural color, or dark brown mounted 
on a hard sole, it's got style and 
is ideal after golf, after skiing, 
around the club, at the beach, or at 
home, It's an all-purpose shoe-slipper 
that will bring extra sales anytime. 
Write for FREE catalog of other 
Bass outdoor footwear. G. H. Bass 
Company, Dept. 25.34, Wilton, Maine. 











pairs from June. Government shoes 
produced during the six-month period 
this year amounted to 3,269,604 pairs 
of dress type shoes and 4,933,809 pairs 
of work type shoes. 

In civilian shoes, production of men’s 
dress shoes during July amounted to 
7,536,085 pairs, a gain of 358,095 pairs 
over June, 1941, and 1,904,644 pairs 
over July, last year. Men’s work shoes, 
2,642,892 pairs, a gain of 98,867 pairs 
and 256,638 pairs in the same com- 
parison. For the six-month period, 
men’s dress shoes amounted to 49,611,- 
952 pairs and men’s work shoes, 17,- 
958,062 pairs, gains of 21 and 17 per 
cent, respectively. 

Women’s shoes in July, this year, 
amounted to 17,633,370, a gain of 3,864,- 
878 pairs over June, 1941, and a gain 
of 3,710,873 pairs over July, 1940. In 
the six-month period this year, women’s 
shoe production totaled 111,763,728 
pairs, a gain of 18,503,452 pairs over 
the same period last year. 

Youths’ and boys’ shoes amounted to 
1,812,305 pairs in July and in the same 
comparisons, showed increases of 129,- 
268, 421,247 and 2,639,536 pairs, re- 
spectively. 

Misses’ and children’s shoes totaled 
4,209,706 with gains of 340,125, 773,037 
and 4,077,222 pairs. 

Infants’ footwear amounted to 2,459,- 
095 pairs, a decrease from the June 
total of 2192 pairs but an increase over 
July, 1940, of 749,379 pairs and in the 
six-month period, 3,344,318 pairs. 








Classified and Want Ads 


SALESMEN WANTED | FOR SALE WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ANUFACTURER of Women's fine, hand | 
lasted shoes to retail $8.75 to $10.00. The Four (4) well-established, WE BUY 
only shoes of this kind in America. Must b Entire or Surplus Fosorte and Rotan 
live wire; for Chicago and Middle West; also popular priced family shoe Stocks, | Also Bree iS Shoes co a 
one man for the Southwest and the Pacific ity. roy = “yo 
Coast. Give details as to experience and previ stores, all within 20 miles of New York toutans, Be, Red A Nunn-Bush, Ete. 
ous employment. Address $278, care Boot & City. These stores have a long record of suc- IRVIN RUBIN 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New cessful operation, as a chain, and an uninter- “The House of Jobs” 
York, N. ¥. rupted program of advertising expenditures RP Reade St., Cor. Church 
has made them the best known stores in this Phone Barclay 7-7887. New York City 
entire territory, which presents an 1 


HOE AND SALE N opportunity for further expansion in sur- 
S knows the iat seek aa ae eee rounding cities, where these —_ | are al- 
line of very high-grade Wool Sheepskins and ready known. A chain desirous of starting 


Kid Leathers Prewelts and Padded Sole Slip oe Se Oe eee 
pers. Please state your experience and other a nd nearly $300,000 year nettin; 
details in your first letter. Address $281, care — — " od : . CA oe H 


better than 5%, without most efficient mer- 
— ke 100 East 42nd Street. chandising, and not including officers’ sal- For Entire Stocks or Surplus Merchandise. 


aries. This business will be sold for the This is a good time to dispose of them. 
cost of inventory on hand, which will be We can use any quantity and pay the highest 
approximately the cost of furnishing these prices. 
N_ In-Stock Factory Line of well-known stores. Our books and records are open to CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
Sport Oxfords to retail from $1.98 to $2.45 interested and responsible parties or their 16 S. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
now has openings for Commission Salesmen accountants, for their investigation and in- Phone Lombard 2062 
to sell as a side-line, in the following terri- spection. Present operators have good and 
tory—Ohio, Georgia, North Carolina, South valid reason for wishing to sell, but will 
Carolina, Florida and New York State. State interview only established buyer . . . no auc- 
qualifications and lines now carried. Con- tioneers. Capital necessary about $50,000. 
fidential. Address replies to Box 275, Boot & Address 282, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal Street, Boston, " 


Mass. 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 


Men’s, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
XPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTED from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- 

- for line of Camp Moccasins, Work Shoes, sumed. Welte = om, © 

Men's pecialties, étc. Commission basis. ce . j 

State references; lines carried; territories cov BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY BARIS SHOE co., INC, 

ered. Address $284, care Boot & Shoe Re- 79-81 Reade St., New York 

corder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Unusual references on request 


MATS FOR YOUR 
WELL known ‘men’s factory wants three sales NEWSPAPER ADS 


‘men, Territories: Ohio, Greater New York, 
og excepting Loop. Retail price range py RH Ste fa = ms ee -4 a Rs 
5.50 to $7.85. In stock department. State at — NEW , UY 
qualifications and line now carrying. Address Ag one ee a —_— B ERS OF 
— =~ — Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal . SHU-MAT CO, snr ae 
St., ston, ass. 584 E. Whitticr St., Columbus, Ohic 





































































































We buy for cash surplus or complete shoe stocks. 
Branded or unbranded. Generous prices. 
Write, wire or phone. 


POSITION WANTED ee Fourth St. Phitadetph, wes 


Phone Market 1 























HOE SALESMAN, thoroughly experienced in HOTELS 
all branches Corrective and Orthopedic Foot- 
wear. Can buy, fit, and sell. Best of refer- 
ences. Address $283, care Boot & Shoe 
ee 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 


N. 








SELL YOUR Syaruss STOCKS 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 


44 i gare ” : 
UYER desires responsible position; 25 years’ “ae i 4 established 1915 
experience; popular and cheap price shoes. Aorved 7e N 1) . a 


s x? 





Just sold own business; 19 years same location. 
Single; 39; best references; will travel any- to Am 
where. Address $280, care Boot & Shoe ] . ' 3.00., 108-110 Duane Street, New York 
~ ae ama 100 East 42nd Street, New York, Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 


Visit our new warehouses 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

The rate for "Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In ail other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 

The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 

Classified advertising is payable in advance. 

w= Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. -wa 
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Chain Store Efficiency 


records are made available 
to independent retailers in the 


Recorder’s Stock Record System 
Samples on Request 


MERCHANT’S SERVICE DEPT. 
209 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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4024 Verdant S$t., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Myers Brothers Open 
New Rochester Store 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—When the doors 
of Gray’s Shoe Store at 44 Main Street 
swung wide for the formal opening of 
the new establishment Aug. 28, it was 
perfectly plain that the owners were 
expecting a lot of business and had pre- 
pared to handle it with facility. Ex- 
pectations seemed to be justified. 

This attractive store represents the 
merger of the successful businesses of 
Robert E. Myers, whose store was at 
40 Main Street East, and his brother, 
Fred L. Myers, whose place was on 
Front Street. 

They are sons of the late Fred L. 
Myers, who started the Front Street 
store 56 years ago, and so the new 
store—through its ancestry—may claim 
title to being the fourth oldest shoe 
store in Rochester even though it is 
all dolled up with new furnishings and 
equipment. 

The front is of black structural glass, 
with chrome trimming, and its width 
gives ample opportunity for window 
displays. 

Two double rows of fluorescent light 
bars extend the entire length of the 
ceiling of the store while a contrast is 
furnished by shadow boxes that are 
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lighted with ordinary electric lights. 

Instead of having shoes in these 
shadow boxes, which are above the tiers 
of shoe boxes in which the stock is 
stored, they contain signs telling of 
featured lines. The store is finished in 
soft pastel shades, a combination which 
compels attention of the environment 
as well as the merchandise. 

“Our policy is to sell semi-corrective 
shoes, which will be made by different 
shoe manufacturers under our own 
brand name,” said Robert E. Myers. 
“Men’s shoes have been added to our 
line, and the price range for them will 
be from $4.98 to $6.98, while the price 
range for women’s shoes will be from 
$2.98 to $4.98.” 


When Customer Is 
Hurt, Who Pays? 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


was proceeding downstairs was evi- 
dence that the shoes at the time of 
their purchase were not reasonably fit 
for her use or that they were not sub- 
stantial and durable.” 


The jury thought the shoe merchant 
should pay the customer $2,750 for her 
injuries and brought in that verdict 
against him. She would have collected 
the money too had it not been for the 
fact that the court decided she had de- 
layed unreasonably in making her com- 
plaint to the store. She did not notify 
the store of her injuries and claim un- 
til more than four months after the ac- 
cident happened. The court felt that 
this was an unreasonable time before 
notifying the merchant and accordingly 
ruled that because of that delay she 
was not entitled to collect the verdict 
of $2,750. 

If she had reported the thing 
promptly, the salesman’s “warranties” 
about the shoes at the time of sale 
would have cost his employer $2,750. 


Arthur E. Taylor 


Cuicaco, ILL.— Arthur E. Taylor, a 
retired executive of the Hassel Shoe 
Company, died August 31 at his home 
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foot sufferers, I 
mean ... but that goes 
for shoemen, too. For, 
after all, your store's prosperity depends so 
much upon the service you render and the 
foot comfort you give. The patented Wizard 
principle of overlapping pockets and inserts 
makes it possible for you to offer profitable 
foot relief to your trade with an amazingly 
small stock investment. Your mark up 100%! 
Write for details to Trimfoor Co., 4060 Forest 
Park Bivd., St. Louis, Mo.” 
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in Evanston. He was 60 years old. 
Mr. Taylor had been with the shoe 
company from 1911 until his retirement 
several years ago. His widow, Mrs. 
Taylor, is a sister of Otto Hassel, presi- 
dent of the firm. 


William H. Stuhr 


Des Moines, Iowa — William H. 
Stuhr, who for the past 20 years had 
been connected with the footwear divi- 
sion of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
most of this time with headquarters in 
Des Moines, passed away recently at 
his home at 4224 Holland Drive. 

Mr. Stuhr had been a member of the 
Iowa National Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion. 

He is survived by 
daughter. 


his widow and 





Barter Carrots for Shoes 
During Lull in the Blitz 


LONDON, ENG.—In the month of Au- 
gust, the lull in the blitz was the long- 
est bomb-free interval since the first 
mass assaults of the Luftwaffe. “The 
Battle of Britain” changed to “The 
Battle of Germany,” and London life 
took on much of the aspect of pre-war 
days, with market places full of shop- 
pers, the theater and holiday resorts 
enjoying capacity crowds, traffic mov- 
ing steadily to all parts of the city and 
new buildings rising on the bomb wreck- 
age of the old. 

As shown in these recent - pictures 
from London, complacence marks the 
spirit of its residents in the raidless 
intervals. It is a good sign for public 
morale, but it causes some trepidation 
in the minds of officials whose duty it 
is to protect the populace. As one air- 
raid precaution officer said after the 
sharp raid in July in which the major- 
ity of casualties were of people caught 
in their homes, “Absence of raids has 
resulted in the people getting out of 
the habit of using shelters.” 

Sunshine and smiles brighten the 
market places as is evident at a new 
open-air barter mart where shoes, hats 
and dresses are exchanged for truck 
garden produce by women whose ex- 
pressions belie any fears of air-raid 
worries while the skies over England 
are relatively free of Nazi planes. 

A Croydon store, as shown in photo- 
graph on page 12, has started a novel 
idea of exchanging excess produce from 
allotments for shoes, clothing and 
household goods. The vegetables are 
valued at the market price and goods 
given to their value. Coupons must, of 
course, be given for clothing. 


Retailers to Hold Weekly 
Meetings During Winter 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Shoe dealers in 
this city who are taking an active 
part in the tri-city association which 
meets from time to time in the cities 
in the Schenectady area are also to 
hold weekly meetings in Schenectady 
through the winter season. 

The Fall program particularly as 
regards rubber goods was discussed at 
the recent opening meeting here of the 
Retail Shoe Dealers Association of the 
Retail Merchants Business of Schenec- 
tady. 

It was voted at the recent Fall meet- 
ing to hold meetings on Wednesday 
noons of each week at either the Cham- 
ber of Commerce rooms or in one of 
the local hotels so it will be more con- 
venient for Schenectady shoe dealers to 
attend. Philip Ratick of the Carl Co., 
State Street, this city, is chairman of 
the group. 

Topics to be discussed will be in ref- 
erence to a better conducted shoe busi- 
ness in Schenectady. Another feature 
of the meetings will be to consider and 
strive to maintain fair prices as near 
as possible to conform with the market 
advances and possible increased prices. 
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A Buying Guide 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


ABBOTT SHOE CO., No. Reading, Mass. 

ATHLETIC SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 

BASS, G. H., & CO., Wilton, Me. 

BELLAIRE SHOE CO.., Portland, Me. . 

BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO., Cambridge, Mass. 

COLE, ROOD & HAAN CO., Chicago, Ill. 

FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, Ili. 

GILBERT SHOE COMPANY, Thiensville, Wis. 

GOODWILL SHOE CO.., Holliston, Mass. ; = 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. Back Cover 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Danville, Ill. 25 
JOHNSON, STEPHENS & SHINKLE SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 8 
NUNN BUSH SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 3rd Cover 
ROBERTS-HART, INC., Keene, N. H. . 40 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., New York City Front Cover 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


AMERICAN FELT COMPANY, Glenville, Conn. 
KIEFER, EDGAR F., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
OHIO LEATHER CO., Girard, O. . 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS." SUPPLIES, DRESSINGS, Etc. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS, E. I., & CO., INC., Arlington, N. J. 39 
1. T. S. CO., THE, Elyria, O. . ; 37 
LITTLEWAY PROCESS CO., Boston, Mass. 32 
STERLING LAST COMPANY, New York City 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 
WAVERSHOE TRIMMING CO.,.INC,, New York City 
WREN'S SHOE POLISHES ..... 


STORE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


DUNDE SHOE RESHAPING DEVICES, INC., Los Angeles, Cal. 
GUTH, EDWIN F., COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

TRIMFOOT COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. . 

X-RAY SHOE FITTER, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City . 2 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Po. . 42 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Po. . £2 
DeWITT OPERATED HOTELS ........ chy 43 
HOTEL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Philadelphia, Pa. .. 38 
HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo. ....... 42 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 42 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City ........... 42 
SHU MAT CO., Columbus, O. ; 42 


2nd Cover, 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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